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lL—WHAT WAS IN FRONT OF US, 
EARLY IN 1865. 


LETTER FROM HON. J. A. CAMPBELL, FORMERLY 
A JUDGE OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE 
UNITED STATES, THEN ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF WAR OF THE CONFEDERATE STATES, TO 
GENERAL JOHN C. BRECKINRIDGE, SECRETARY 
OF WAR OF THE CONFEDERATE STATES, ON 
“7HE PRESENT CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY.” 


FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS, IN OUR OWN 
COLLECTION. 


[We are not insensible, nor will our readers be so, of the 
importance, as material for history, of the papers of which the 
following are faithful copies. We are not insensible of the 
fact, too, that, notwithstanding the laudable efforts, elsewhere, 
of those who aspire to be regarded, among scholars, as trust- 
worthy leaders among those who write on American history, no 
other periodical, either in this city or elsewhere, has managed, 
either ‘‘ by hook or by crook,’’ to present any paper of equal 
importance to the student of the history of the Republic. When, 
some months since, we presented to our readers the Final Report 
of General Lee, on the Pennsylvania Campaign of 1863, even 
those who desired toslight the HISTORICAL MAGAZINE and its 
Editor were constrained to acknowledge that no document of 
equal importance, as material for history of the War of Secession, 
had then been made public: we draw from our own treasures 
another of those rarities, even more important than General 
Lee’s Report, which, more than that, will enable the world to 
understand the true history of that period ; and it will be fol- 
lowed, in due season, by others, also from our own collection, 
which are not less genuine, not less significant, and not less 
necessary to every one who would know what is and what is 
not ‘‘ history,” even when labelled and vouched for, as such, by 
learned and unlearned Doctors, in editorial and in civil life.— 
Eprror. } 


ConFEDERATE STATES OF AMERICA, 
War DEPARTMENT, 
Ricumonp, Va. Marcu 67H 1865 
Gent J C BRECKINRIDGE 


Secretary of War 
Sir 


The present condition of the country requires 
in my opinion that a full and exact examination 
be made into the resources of the Confederate 
Government available for the approaching cam- 
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paign, and that accurate views of our situation 
be taken. It is not the part of statesmanship 
or of patriotism to close our eyes upon them. 

1. The most important of these, is the state 
of the finances. This Department is in debt 
from four to five hundred millions of dollars, 
The service of all of its Bureaux are paralyzed 
from the want of money and credit — The 
estimates for this year amount to $1.048.358. 
275.57-100. This only includes an estimate of 
six months for the Commissary department and 
excludes £135.000 Sterling required for the 
Nitre and Mining Service. These being in- 
cluded the estimate would be $1.388.858.275. 
57-100. The currency is at the Treasury valua- 
tion 60 to 1 as compared with coin, and when 
the small stock of coin in the Treasury is ex- 
hausted, and the sales of which now control 
the market, no one can foretell the extent of 
the depreciation that will ensue. It is needless 
to comment on these facts. 

2. Second only to the question of finance, and 
perhaps of equal importance, is the condition 
of the armies, as to men. 

In April 1862 the revolutionary measure of 
conscription was resorted to. The men between 
18 and 35 were then placed in service. The 
eventful campaign of 1862 compelled the ad- 
dition of the class of men between 35 and 40 to 
the call of April. The campaign that terminat- 
ed in July 1863 with the loss of Vicksburg and 
the disaster at Gettysburg, made a call for the 
men between 40 and 45 necessary. In February 
1864 the conscription act was made more 
stringent, and the popelation between 17 and 50 
were made subject to call. At the same time 
the currency was reduced one third, and heavy 
taxes were laid.—In October 1864 all details 
were revoked. 

The casualties of the war cannot be accurate- 
ly ascertained, but enough is known to show 
that no large addition can be made from the 
conscript population. Genl. Preston reports 
‘that there are over 100.000 deserters scattered 
‘*over the Confederacy—that so common is the 
‘crime, it has in popular estimation lost the 
‘*stigma which justly pertains to it—and there- 
‘* fore the criminals are everywhere shielded by 
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“their families and by the sympathies of many 
** communities.” 

The States of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia and perhaps others, have passed laws 
to withdraw from service men liable to it under 
existing laws, and these laws have the support 
of local authorities. I think that the number 
of the deserters is perhaps overstated, but the 
evil is one of enormous magnitude, and the 
means of the Department to apply a corrective 
have diminished in proportion to its increase. 

3. I do not meat the slave population asa 
source from which an addition to the army 
can be successfully derived—If the use of slaves 
had been resorted to in the beginning of the war 
for service in the Engineer troops and as team- 
sters and laborers, it might have been judicious. 
Their employment since 1862 has been difficult 
and latterly almost impracticable. The attempt 
to collect 20,000 has been obstructed and near- 
ly abortive. The enemy have raised almost as 
many from the fugitives occasioned by the 
draft, as ourselves from its execution. Genl 
Holmes reports 1.500 fugitives in one week in 
North Carolina—Col'Blount reported a desertion 
of 1210 last summer in Mobile; and Governor 
Clark of Mississippi entreats the suspension of 
the call for them in that State—As a practical 
measure, I cannot see how a slave force can be 
collected, armed and equipped at the present 
time. 

4. In immediate connection with this subject 
is that of subsistence for the army. 

This has been attended with difficulty since 
the commencement of the war in consequence 
of the want of efficient control over the trans- 
portation and the deficiency of funds. There 
were abundant supplies in the country at that 
time, and the transportation was fully adequate, 
but these were not under control. 

The Treasury has never answered the full 
demands of the Commissary department with 
promptitude. 

These difficulties were aggravated when the 
currency became depreciated and prices were 
determined by Commissioners, so as to lighten 
the burden on the Treasury, and without 
reference to the market. 

They have een still more aggravated by the 
subjugation of the most productive parts of the 
country, the devastation of other portions, and 
the destruction of railroads. Production has 
been diminished, and the quantity of supplies 
has been so much reduced that under the most 
favorable circumstances, subsistence for the 
army would not be certain and adequate. 

At present these embarrassments have be- 
come so much accumulated, that the late Com- 
missary General pronounces the problem of 
subsistence of the Army of Northern Virginia 
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in its present position insolvable, and the 
present Commissary General requires the fulfil- 
ment of conditions not unreasonable but nearly 
impossible. 

5. The remarks upon the subject of subsistence 
are applicable to the clothing, fuel, and forage 
requisite for the army service, and in regard to 
the supply of animals for cavalry and artillery. 
The transportation by railroad South of this city 
is now limited to the Danville road. The 
present capacity of that road is insufficient to 
bring supplies adequate to the support of the 
army of Northern Virginia, and the continuance 
of that road even at its existing condition can- 
not be relied on. It can render no assistance 
in facilitating the movement of troops. 

6. The Chief of Ordnance reports that he 
has a supply of 25,000 arms. He has been de- 
pendent on a foreign market for one half of the 
arms used. This source is nearly cut off. His 
workshops, in many instances have been de- 
stroyed, and those in use have been impaired by 
the withdrawal of details—He calls loudly for 
the withdrawal of men from the army to reéstab- 
lish the efficiency of some of them. 

There is reason to apprehend that the most 
important of the manufactories of arms will be 
destroyed in a short time, and we have to con- 
template a deficiency in arms and ammuni- 
tion. 

7. The foregoing observations apply to the 
Nitre and Mining Bureau, and the Medical De- 
partment is not in a better condition than the 
other Bureaux. 

8. The armies in the field in North Carolina 
and Virginia do not afford encouragement 
to prolonged resistance. Genl Lee reported a 
few days ago the desertion of some twelve 
hundred veteran soldiers. Desertions have been 
frequent during the whole season, and the 
morale of the army issomewhat impaired. The 
causes have been abundant for this—Exposed 
to the most protracted and violent campaign 
that is known in history; contending against 
overwhelming numbers; badly equipped, fed, 
paid and cared for in camp and _ hospital; 
with families suffering at home, this army has 
exhibited the noblest qualities. It sees every- 
where else disaster, and defeat, and that their 
toils and sufferings have been unproductive. 

The army of North Carolina can scarcely be 
regarded as an army—Genl Johnston has at 
Charlotte less than 3,000 dispirited and disor- 
ganized troops, composed of Brigades that are 
not so large as regiments should be. 

Genl Hardee has a mixed command, a small 
portion of it is probably efficient. The troops 
from the Tennessee army have not arrived, and 
we cannot hope that they will arrive in good 
condition. 
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9. The political condition is not more favor- 
able. Georgia is in a state that may properly be 
called insurrectionary against the Confeder- 
ate authorities. Her public men of greatest in- 
fluence have cast reproach upon the laws of the 
Confederacy and the Confederate authorities, 
and have made the execution of their laws nearly 
impossible. A mere mention of the condition 
in Tennessee, Missouri, Kentucky, Western Vir- 
ginia, the line of the Mississippi, the seaboard 
from the Potomac to the Sabine and North 
Alabama is necessary. North Carolina is divi- 
ded and her divisions will prevent her from 
taking a herself the support of the war as 
Virginia has done. 


With the evacuation of Richmond the State, 


of Virginia must be abandoned. The war will 
cease to be a national one from that time. You 
cannot but have perceived how much of the 
treasure, of the hopes and affections of the people 
of all of the States have been deposited in Vir- 
ginia and how much the national spirit has been 
upheld by the operations here. When this 
exchequer becomes exhausted, I fear that we 
shall be bankrupt, and that the public spirit in 
the South and South Western States will fail. 

It is the province of statesmanship to consider 
of these things—The South may succumb, but 
it is not necessary that she should be destroyed. 
I do not regard reconstruction as involving 
destruction, unless our people should forget the 
incidents of their heroic struggle and become de- 
based and degraded. It is the duty of her States- 
men and patriots to guard her in the future 
with even more care and tenderness that they 
have done in the past. 

There is anarchy in the opinions of men here, 
and few are willing to give counsel, still fewer 
are willing to incur the responsibility of taking 
or advising action. In these circumstances, I 
have surveyed the whole ground, I believe 
calmly and dispassionately. The picture I do 
not think has been too highly colored. I do 
not ask that my views be accepted, but that a 
candid enquiry be made with a view to action. 

I recommend that Gen' Lee be requested to 
give his opinion upon the condition of the 
country, upon a submission of these facts, and 
that the President submit the subject to the 
Senate or to Congress and invite their action. 


Very Respectfully 
Your Obdt Servt. 
J A CAMPBELL 
A. 8. W 


[ Endorsed, by Judge Campbell. } 


This letter was handed to Gen Breckinridge 
the day of its date 
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I gave him a copy of the memoranda of con- 
ference at Hampton 

Copy of a proposed convention 

& the Treasury statement inclosed. 

He wrote to Gen Lee as proposed—sub- 
mitted the papers to Mr Davis & this was the 
cause of the detention of Congress in March & 
the Secret message to them 


[PAPERS ACCOMPANYING THE PRECEDING LETTER 
WHEN IT WAS ‘‘ HANDED TO GENERAL BRECK- 
‘“TNRIDGE,”’ MARcH 6, 1865, AND BY THE LAT- 
TER SUBMITTED TO PRESIDENT Davis, As 
STATED BY JUDGE CAMPBELL. 


[1.—‘*.A Copy of the Memoranda of Conference 
‘*at Hampton.” By Judge Campbell. | 
MEMORANDA 


The Conference was opened by some conver- 
sation between M* Stephens & President Lin- 
coln relative to their connection as members of a 
Committee or association to promote the elec- 
tion of Gen Taylor President in 1848—The 
composition of the association, the fate of dif- 
ferent members (Truman Smith & Mt Toombs 
& others) the time that the parties had served 
in Congress together when M' Hunter & M* 
Seward became members of the Senate, & other 
personal incidents were alluded to—After this 
the parties approached the subject of the Con- 
ference. At avery early stage in the conver- 
sation Mr Lincoln announced with some em- 
phasis, That until the national authority be re- 
cognized within the Confederate States that no 
consideration of any other terms or conditions 
could take place— 

M' Stephens then suggested if there could 
not be some plan devised by which that ques- 
tion could be adjourned, & to let its settlement 
await the calm that would occur in the passions 
& irritations that the war had created—That 
it was importent to divert the public mind from 
the present quarrel to some matter in which 
the parties had a common feeling & interest, & 
mentioned the condition of Mexico as affording 
such an opportunity. 

M Lincoln, answered, that the settlement 
of the existing difficulties was of supreme im- 
portence & that he was not disposed to enter- 
tain any proposition for any armistice or ces- 
sation of hostilities until they were determined 
by the reéstablishment of the national authority 
over the United States—That he had considered 
the measure of an armistice fully & that he 
would not consent to a proposition of the kind. 

M' Campbell, asked in what manner was 
reconstruction to be affected, supposing that 
the aren authorities were consenting 
to it 
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M* Seward, requested that the answer to 
this question might be deferred until M™ 
Stephens could develope his ideas more fully as 
they had a a basis—he having 
heard proposed to divert the public mind from 
the calthay troubles— 

M Stephens, then proceeded, at some length 
to express his opinions upon the so-called Mon- 
roe doctrine, & his assent to it—That the es- 
tablishment of an empire in Mexico was in hos- 
tility to that doctrine & was an offence against 


the Confederate States as much as against the | 


U. 8. That he was favorable to an appropria- 
tion of the whole of the North American conti- 
nent by the States of the two Confederacies & 
to exclude foreigners from a control over it 
That there might be a union of power for that 
object & in the course of that union fraternal 
feelings would arise & a settlement might 
be ‘acceptably made That the conquest of 
Mexico would introduce a new element & 
would require modifications of the existing 
system & &c. 

M Seward interposed, & made inquiries as to 
what would be the status quo during the pe- 
riod employed in the consummation of the enter- 
prize ? 


He referred to the arrangements concerning 
the tariff—the government of the territory of | 
the C. 8. in the occupation of the respective 
authorities:—the case where two governments 
existed in the same State one recoynized 


by the U. 
eracy 

This was answered by statements that a mil- 
itary convention might be entered into which 
could provide for all these subjects—That the 
troops on either side might be withdrawn into 
ascertained stations or posts & that the duties 
collected might be arranged in the agreement 

and that the government of the State re- 

cognized by the confederacy should be supreme 
in the States 

This branch of the discussion was closed by 
M Lincvuln who answered that it could not be 
entertained. That there could be no war with- 
out the consent of Congress, & no treaty with- 
out the consent of the Senate of the U. 8. 
That he could make no treaty with the Confed- 
erate States because that would be a recogni- 
tion of those States; & that this could not be 
done under any circumstances—That unless a 
settlement were made there would be danger 
that the quarrel would break out in the midst 
of the joint operations That one party might 
unite with the common enemy to destroy the 
other—That he was determined to do nothing 
to suspend the operations for bringing the ex- 
isting struggle to a close, to attain any collat- 
ernal end 


S. & the other in the Confed- 
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M: Lincoln in this part of the conversation 
admitted that he had power to make a military 
convention & that his arrangements under that 
might extend to settle several of the points 
mentioned but others it would not 

The question was renewed as to how the mat- 
ter was to be accomplished supposing that the 
Confederate States were consenting. ? 

He answered, by disbanding the troops and 
permitting the national authorities to resume 
their functions— 

M Seward said—That Mr Lincoln could 
not express himself more aptly than he had 
done in his message to Congress in december 
last & recited a portion of that message & 
specified the mode by saying, that when there 
‘was a custom house, that officer, would be ap- 
pointed, to collect duties & appointments to 
the post offices, courts, land offices & &—should 
be made & the laws submitted to 

It was replied, that the separation & the war 
had given rise to questions & interests which it 
would be necessary to provide for by stipulat- 


| ing & to adjust before a restoration of former 


relations could be efficiently made 

That the disbencement of the army was a 
delicate & difficult operation & that time was 
needed for all this—That confiscation acts had 
been passed & property sold under them & the 
title would be affected by the facts existing 
when the war ended, unless provided for by 
stipulation— 

The reply to this was, that as to all questions 
involving rights of property the courts could 
determine them; & that Congress would no 
doubt be liberal in making restitution of con- 
fiscated property or by indemnity after the pas- 
sions that had been excited by the war had 
been composed. Special reference was made 
as to the effect of the Presidents proclamation 

He said, that there were different opinions as 
to its operation. That some believed that it 
was not operative at all; Others, that it oper- 
ated only within the circle which had been oc- 
cupied by the army; & others, believed that it 
was operative, everywhere, in the States to 
which it applied—That this would be decided 
by the courts when cases arose. 

That he would not modify any portion of it- 

M* Seward produced, the proposed amend- 
ments to the Constitution that had been adopt- 
ed the 31st Jany, & which had not been seen 
by the Commissioners—He said, that these 
were passed as a war measure, & under the 

redominance of revolutionary passion, & that 
if the war were ended it was probable that the 
measures of the war would be abandoned. He 
alluded to the power of such passions in preci- 
pitating emancipation measures in Maryland & 
Missouri. That the most extreme views in a 
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revolution were sure to acquire predominence 
& that the more moderate parties were always 
overborne as they had been in those States 

M: Hunter spoke of the cruelty of such mea- 
sures to the Slave population especially, in lo- 
calities in which the men had been removed- 
That the women & children were a tax on 
their masters & if emancipated would be help- 
less & suffering. 

To this M* Lincoln replied with a story,— 
of a man who had planted potatoes for his hogs, 
& left them in the ground to be rooted for— 
the ground froze—but the master said the hogs 
must root nevertheless— 

M: Seward was asked if he supposed the 
slavery agitation would end with emancipation? 
If there would not be agitation as to the Status of 
the slave—He asserted, that it was quite possible — 

M' Hunter inquired of M* Lincoln if the 


State of Virginia were to return to the Union | 


would it be with her ancient limits—The 

answer to this was that the question would 

have to be settled by other departments of the 
overnment but that in his opinion Western 
irginia would remain as she is 

In the course of the conversation Mt Hunter 
remarked, that there had been numerous in- 
stances in which the parties to contests similar 
to this had conferred through commissioners & 
had made agreements in reference to matters in 
dispute & instanced the case of Charles 1* 
& the Parliament in G. B. Mr Lincoln replied 
all that he knew of Charles 1* was that he lost 
his head 

To another historical instance, cited by M" 
Stephens in another connection he expressed 
(unfeignedly) his ignorance of history & refer- 
red him to M' Seward for that kind of discussion 

In conclusion Mt Hunter summed up what 
seemed to be the result of the interview 

That there could be no arrangements by 
treaty between the Confederate States & the 
U. 8., or any agreements between them 

That there was nothing left for them but 
unconditional submission ‘ 

M Seward remarked that they had not used 
the word submission or any word that implied 
humiliation to the States—& begged that it 
should be noted—Mr Lincoln in the course of 
his remarks, had said that the laws relative to 
confiscation & to pains & penalties had left the 
matter in his hands & that he could express 
himself freely as to them That he would say 
that the power granted to him would be very 
liberally exerted— That he could ndt answer 
what Congress would do as to the admission of 
members of Congress that it was their business 
to decide upon that & that they had rejected 
members who in his opinion ought to have been 
admitted 
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Reference was made to M Blair, It was 
said by M* Lincoln that doubtless the old man 
meant well but, that he had given him no au- 
thority to make any proposition or statement 
to any one. That he had stopped him from 
proceeding, when he commenced to tell him 
of his business in Richmond 

M Hunter stated that in candor he should 
say that upon the subject of Mexico there was 
diversity of sentiment in the Confederate States 
& that it was not probable that any arrange- 
ment could be made for her invasion without 
much opposition. 

M Seward, had evidently encouraged Mr 
Stephens in his remarks upon the general sub- 
ject & sympathised apperently in his general 
views—& represented that there was a very 
strong feeling in the Northern States on the sub- 
ject He or M* Lincoln had remarked that 
there never was a question upon which the 
Northern mind seemed to be more harmonious. 

Upon the observation of M* Hunter before 
stated they qualified what had been previously 
said on that subject—And stated that there was 
a strong feeling in the North that the affairs in 
Mexico were not right & that something ought 
to be done. 

M' Seward remarked, that their foreign rela- 
tions were complicated & that the feeling of 
the U. S. was as strong against England as 
against France. That they were in the situa- 
tion that they were in prior to the war of 1812, 
with a cause of war against both nations, and 
uncertain against which to proceed That it 
might be they would be decided by the ancient 
grudge against Great Britain 

I have stated the import of the conference, 
generally, without introducing what was said by 
the different members of the commission, except 
when their remarks were direct & pointed to 
some particular subject 

My own purpose was to ascertain if practica- 
ble the precise views of Mess™ Lincoln & 
Seward as to the manner in which reconstruc- 
tion would be effected & the rights that would 
be secured to the Southern States in the event 
that one should take place 

I expressed the opinion that an agreement to 
go upon an enterprize against Mexico, leaving 
the strong holds of the Confederacy in the hands 
of the enemy would lead inevitably to recon- 
struction——-M' Hunter expressed the opinion 
that it might lead to independence with a close 
alliance, sufficient to arrange satisfactorily all 
questions of trade & intercourse & for de- 
fence against foreign aggression 

Both agreed that in the present temper of both 
nations that a reunion would not be profitable 
to either & should not be desired by either— 

M* Seward at one time said that the Northern 
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States were weary of war & would be willing 
to pay what they would probably be required to 
pay on account of its continuance, but did not 
explain himself further on this subject 

Me Lincoln stated that he regarded the North 
to be as much responsible for slavery as the 
South & that he would be rejoiced to be taxed 
on his little property, for indemnities to the 
masters of slaves 

Mr Seward, remarked that the North had 
already paid on that account—These observa- 
tions were incidentally made & did not seem 
to have any reference to the general subject— 
They were not intended, apperently, as the 
ground of any proposition— 

M Stephens requested President Lincoln to 
reconsider his conclusion upon the subject of a 
suspension of hostilities M* Lincoln replied 
that he would reconsider it as asked, but as at 
present advised he could not promise any con- 
sent to such a proposal that he had maturely 
considered of the plan & had determined that 
it could not be done 

At the commencement of the Conference it 
was understood, that it was to be free & open 
that none of the parties were to be held to any- 
thing they had said & that the whole was to 
be in confidence 


[Endorsed, by Judge Campbell. | 


N. 


Draft of conversations at Hampton— 

Not full—but designed to exhibit their gen- 
eral scope and object 

The conversation lasted several hours 


[2.—‘* Copy of a proposed Convention.” | 


A PROJECT FOR A MILITARY CONVENTION—FOR 
CONSIDERATION 


Articles, exhibiting a military convention, 


settled at by and between Lieut 
Gen' Grant in commend of the armies of the 
U.S. of the one part and Gen Robert E Lee 
General in chief, & in commend of the armies 
of the Confederate States this the day of 
1865 

1. That all hostilities shall be suspended 
between the Armies aforesaid, throughout the 
whole extent of this continent until the 1* day 
of next 

2. That the troops of the respective armies 
shall be confined to the lines respectively 
occupied by them during the period aforesaid, 
and it shall be competent to either party to 
move troops within their lines & to establish 
posts & stations within them & the abendon- 
ment of any portion of the line shall not be 
regarded as a surrender of the same, but the 
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existing military situation shall be regarded as 
inviolable 

8. That during the continuence of the ar- 
mistice no arrests shall be made of citizens or 
soldiers on either side except for the purpose of 
maintaining the military situation & that if any 
citizen or soldier belonging to one party be 
arrested in the lines of the other, it shall only 
be for removal from said lines 

4, That there shall be such intercourse 
between the inhabitents of the portion of the 
country so occupied as aforesaid, as may be 
permitted by the Civil authorities,—and under 
such conditions as they may prescribe af 

5. That pending this armistice negotiations 
shall be opened between the United States & 
the authorities of the States that are in military 
occupation of the armies aforesaid or that are 
embraced within the terms of this armistice, or 
the authorities representing them the object of 
which shall be to establish peace & union with 
the United States 

6. That this armistice may be terminated by 
either party upon a notice to the other of 

days. 


[ Endorsed, by Judge Campbell. | 


Original draft of a Military convention be- 
tween Genls Grant & Lee which I supposed could 
be made if desired, after the conversations at 
Hampton 

My opinion was that nothing occurred at 
Hampton to prevent the settlement of condi- 
tions of peace 

This paper was transcribed & submitted to 
Gen Breckinridge Secy of War & was shown to 
M Davis 

I gave that copy to M" Lincoln at Richmond 
on board of the Malvern 4" Apr. 1861— 


[8.—‘* The Treasury Statement inelosed.””| 


OrFIcE INSPECTOR GENERAL 
FIELD TRANSPORTATION, 


RicuMonpD, Feby. 14” 1865. 
Gen. LAWTON 

Q* M. Gen’. Str, 

In obedience to your verbal instructions, I 
have the honor to report as follows. 

Required to be furnished by me immediately 
to the army in front of Richmond and Petersburg 
for active operations 2482 horses. 1370 mules For 
Gen! Early in the Valley 238 horses 539 mules. 
For Gen! Eckolls 8. W. V*. 250 horses 250 mules. 
For Troops in N. C. 300 horses. 250 mules.— 
Total 3270 horses 2409 mules. 

If Iam furnished with $100,000 in Gold to 

ay for horses contracted for outside our lines, 
and ($3,000,000) Three Millions Dollars in Treas- 
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ury notes to pay for animals to be obtained in 
Virginia and N. C. I feel confident that 2500 
animals of the number named above can be 
gotten by impressment and by purchase, pro- 
vided I am permitted to pay for them at local 
appraisments. (700) seven Hundred additional 
will be returned to service from our infirmeries 
by the 1* of April—For the balance my only 
hope is, to either take from the plow, or through 
our efforts in the Trans-Miss—. 

The Condition of our military affairs in So. Ca. 
and Georgia has added new embarrassments to 
my Dept. 2650 animals are called for there 
immediately, I have but faint hope in being able 
to procure any thing approaching that number 
within those States, by either purchase or 
ordinary impressment,—to meet immediate de- 
mands. I ask for authority to impress tempor- 
ally animals needed in agriculture, and to do 
any thing whatever in those States, I must be 
furnished immediately with ($3,000,000) Three 
Millions of Dollars in Treasury notes and be 
allowed to pay local appraisments. 

I deem it proper to add, that the animals ex- 
pected to be gotten with gold, are to come from 
the enemys lines, and can-not to be had with 
our money.— 

I am Sir Very Respectfully 
Yor Obt Serv* 
A. H. CoLe 
Maj Insp Gen! F Tranpt. 
Cc. 8. Army 


[| Endorsed. | 
A. H. CoLE To Gen» LawrTon. 

Stating number of animals and means neces- 
sary to pay for them required for immediate 
use, 

[Endorsed, by General Lawton, Quarter-master- 
general. | 
QMG O Feby 16 1865 


Respectfully referred to Hon Secy of War 
Funds are wanted 
A. R. Lawton 


Q M Genl 
[ Endorsed, by the Secretary of War. | 


War DrEpt 

Feb 15 1865 
Respectfully Submitted to the President for 
his consideration in connection with recent Con- 
versations. This Dept is Suffering greatly for 
want of means, and the requisitions on the 

Treasury have not been met. 
Joun C, BRECKINRIDGE 
Sec of War 
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[Zndorsed, by the President. | 
Refd. to the Secty of the Treasury for remarks 


17 Feb 65 
J. D. 


[ Endorsed, by the Secretary of the Treasury. } 


Respectfully returned to His Excellency the 
President. The means at the command of the 
Treasury were exhausted at the end of December. 
An inadequate supply for the use chiefly of the 
Commissary Dept & for the pay of the army has 
since been obtained by Exchanging Specie for 
Treasury notes. Should the specie itself be 
employed in the purchase of supplies, the oper- 
ations of the Treasury would be brought to an 
early close, as the amount of specie does not 
exceed $750.000.— 

I have not ceased since the commencement of 
the Session, to urge upon Congress the necessity 
of adopting prompt measures for the relief of 
the Treasury. One of the measures recom- 
mended is the duplication of the present taxes, 
giving to the States the right to assume the pay- 
ment of the additional taxes. This may be 
easily and quickly done by borrowing the specie 
held by the Banks, and devoting it to the pur- 
pose of obtaining Treasury notes to the required 
amount. 

I have continued to press the importance of 
this measure, and have to-day addressed a letter to 
Honble. R. M.T. Hunter inviting his Cooperation 
& assistance in procuring the requisite action on 
the part of the legislature of Virginia; and 
suggesting that this patriotic body should both 
act itself, and appeal to the other States to 
follow their example— 

If it is the opinion of the President that the 
application of the Q". Mr. General for $100.000 
in specie, should be satisfied, notwithstanding the 
general exigency, I will at once comply— 

The $3.000.000 required in currency may be 
shortly supplied in Certificates of indebtedness 
made receivable in the payment of taxes. A 
bill has to-day passed the House investing them 
with this privilege—£50.000 in Sterling bills 
have already been furnished for the purchase of 
horses and mules 
, G,. A. TRENHOLM 

Secy Treasy 
Feby 20. 1865 


[ Endorsed, by the President. ] 


Secty of War, the remarks of the Secy. of the 
Treasy seem to me to be conclusive. 


J. D. 
4 March 65 
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IL.—THH NEW JERUSALEM CHURCH, IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


By Joun Hoipen, Esqr. 


Mr. James Glen, a Scotch gentleman, is sup- 
posed to have been the first avowed advocate 
of the doctrines of the New Church, in America. 
He began to read Swedenborg’s works, while 
at sea, in going from America to England, in 
1783. The Captain of the vessel he was in pre- 
sented him with a copy of the treatise, entitled 
De Calo e Inferno. Mr. Glen read the book; 
and, on his arrival in London, he saw the first 
advertisement of a meeting of the receivers of 
the doctrines taught by Emanuel Swedenborg. 
He attended the meeting, and continued to as- 
sociate with the members of the Society, until 
his departure for Philadelphia, in 1784. He 
took with him, to the United States, an assort- 
ment of such New Church books as were then 
translated into English. He delivered some lec- 
tures, in Philadelphia, in the Summer of 1784, 
and traveled in Pennsylvania, Virginia,and Ken- 
tucky, for the purpose of making the New 
Church doctrines known. He also lectured 
on these doctrines, at Boston, probably not long 
after this period. A few persons were convinced 


of the truth of Swedenbory’s writings, through 


these early labors. Judge Young, of Greens- 
burgh, was one of these. In 1788, this last- 
named person received from England a copy of 
The True Christian Religion, and reprinted it, 
by subscription. Doctor Benjamin Franklin 
was a subscriber to it.* 

Francis Bailey, Printer to the State of Penn- 
sylvania, Miss Barclay, and another lady, formed 
a little Society, in Philadelphia, about this time, 
for reading the works of Swedenborg, and con- 
versing about them. In 1789, Miss Barclay 
paid a visit to her brother, in Bedford, Penn- 
sylvania, and, shortly afterwards, made his 
house her permanent residence. There, by her 
intelligent conversations and a variety of 
Swedenborg’s works, which she took with her, 
she laid the foundation of a New Church 
Society. Another early believer was the Rev. 
J. Wilmer. He was the Minister of the first 
American New Church Society, which was 
organized in Baltimore, in 1792. 

The following letter, addressed to the pub- 
lishers of the Maryland Journal and Baltimore 
Advertiser, was printed, together with a Creed 
and statement of the doctrines of the New 
Church, in the number of that periodical for the 
seventeenth of April, 1792: 


‘* Messrs, GODDARD AND ANGELL, 


‘*On Saturday last, a hand-bill was circulated 
‘‘in this town, giving notice, that on the next 


* Rise and Progress of the New Church, 28, 
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‘*day, a gentleman would preach, at the Court- 
‘¢ House, on the Doctrines of the New Jerusalem 
‘‘ Church. Novelty and curiosity induced me 
‘*to go to the Court-House, where I found a 
‘‘number of other persons assembled, I believe 
‘*from the same motives. I heard the Rev. 
‘¢Mr, Wilmer read a form of prayer and wor- 
‘*ship to Jesus Christ, as God ; and I afterwards 
‘*heard him deliver a discourse, from the 8th 
‘‘and 9th verses of the 2d Chapter of St. Paul’s 
‘* Epistle to the Colossians. 1 did not understand 
‘*the religious principles and doctrines, which 
‘‘Mr. Wilmer asserted with great zeal, and I 
‘* wish his sermon was published for information. 
‘* As the doctrines of Mr. Wilmer contradicted 
‘*the fundamentals of the religion (as I have 
‘‘understood) received by all the Christian 
‘*world for about 1700 years, I confess I was 
‘*astonished, and applied for information to 
‘‘one of my neighbors, who put into my hands 
‘*the enclosed papers, containing, as he told 
‘‘me, the faith and a summary of the doctrines of 
“the New Jerusalem Church, which I send you 
‘to publish for the consideration of the inhabi- 
‘*tants of this town. 
‘* Yours &c., 


‘*BaLTIMoRE, April 8, 1792.” 


A letter from Christian Kramer to Mr. Robert 
Hindmarsh, dated ‘‘NortuH AMERICA, BALTI- 
‘yore Town, April 10, 1792,” stated that 
there were twenty-two members in the Baltimore 
Society. 

In the beginning of the year 1793, General 
Washington made a tour through the United 
States, during which many addresses were 
presented to him. Among them was the fol- 
lowing from the New Church, in Baltimore: 


A. B. 


‘« An Address to George Washington, President 
‘tof ‘the United States, from the Members of the 
‘* New Church at Baltimore. 

‘¢ Sir, 


‘‘While the nations of the earth, and the 
‘*neople of the United States, especially, have, 
‘¢in their various Denominations, paid the trib- 
‘ute of respectful deference to the illustrious 
‘‘ President thereof; permit, Sir, a Society, how- 
‘‘ever small in number, yet sincere, they trust, 
‘tin their attachment, to offer up, in the dawn 
‘“‘of their institution, that mark of dutiful 
‘*esteem, which well becometh new associations, 
‘*to the Chief Magistrate of America. 

‘We presume not, Sir, to enter into a reite- 
‘rated panegyric of matchless virtues or exalt- 
‘‘ed character: but judging of causes by effects, 
‘‘we are led to believe, that you were a chosen 
‘‘ vessel for a great and salutary purpose, and 
‘*that both in your actions and in your conduct 
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“and exemplary men upon earth. Neither in 
‘*this Address can we, were it expected, enter 
‘into a detail of the profession of our faith; 
‘*but we are free to declare, that we feel our- 
‘*selves among the number of those who have 
‘occasion to rejoice, that the Word literally is 
‘* spiritually fulfilling; that a new and glorious 
‘* dispensation, or fresh manifestation of divine 
‘*love, hath commenced in our land; when, as 
‘*there is but one Lord, so his name is becom- 
‘‘ing One throughout the earth; and that the 
‘*nowers of light, or truth and righteousness, 
‘‘are, in an eminent degree, universally prevail- 
‘*ing, and even triumphing over darkness ; when 
‘all corruptions in Church and State shall be 
‘corrected to the Gospel state of divine love 
‘‘and wisdom, and the love of God and man be 
‘*the only ground of action throughout Chris- 
‘**tendom. 

‘*Oh! Sir, could we, without being charged 
‘‘with adulation, pour out the fulness of our 
‘souls, to the enlightened conduct of him, who 
‘*stands chief amongst the foremost of men, 
‘*what a volume of Truth might we deservedly 
“ offer to the name of Washington, on the Altar 
‘*of Liberty, uncircumscribed! 


‘* Allow us, by the first opportunity, to pre- 
‘*sent to your Excellency, among other tracts, 
“the Compendium of the New Church, signified 
‘*by the New Jerusalem in the Revelations, as the 
‘**readiest means to furnish you with a just idea 
‘* of the heavenly doctrines. 

‘*That the Lord Jesus Christ, whom alone 


““we acknowledge as ‘The True God and 
‘«* Eternal Life,’ will preserve you long to reign 
‘tin the hearts of the people, and finally to shine 
‘*as a gem of the brightest lustre, a star of the 
‘*first magnitude, in the unfading mansions 
‘“above, is the fervent aspiration of your faithful 
‘* fellow citizens, and affectionate brethren. 


‘* BALTIMORE, 22d Jan. 1793.” 


To this the President returned the following 
answer. 


** To the Members of the New Church at Baltimore: 
** GENTLEMEN, 


‘*Tt has been my pride to merit the approba- 
‘*tion of my fellow-citizens, by a faithful and 
‘‘honest discharge of the duties annexed to 
“*those stations in which they have been pleas- 
‘ted to place me; and the dearest rewards of 
‘my services have been those testimonies of 
**esteem and confidence, with which they have 
‘‘honored me. But to the manifest interposition 
‘*of an over-ruling Providence, and to the pa- 
‘* triotic exertions of United America, are to be 
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‘*you justly stand one of the first disinterested 


‘*a respectable rank among the nations of the 
** earth. 

‘* We have abundant reason to rejoice, that, 
‘¢in this land, the light of truth and reason has 
‘¢triumphed over the power of bigotry and su- 
‘*perstition; and that every person may here 
‘*worship God according to the dictates of his 
‘town heart. In this enlightened age, and in this 
‘land of equal liberty, it is our boast, that a 
‘*man’s religious tenets will not forfeit the pro- 
‘tection of the laws, nor deprive him of the 
“right of attaining and holding the highest offi- 
‘*ces that are known in the United States. 

‘* Your prayers for my present and future feli- 
‘* city are received with gratitude; and I sin- 
‘*cerely wish, Gentlemen, that you may, in 
‘*your social and individual capacities, taste 
‘*those blessings whieh a gracious God bestows 
‘*upon the righteous. 

‘*GEo. WASHINGTON.” 


In 1788, an important addition was made to the 
strength of the Church, in Baltimore, by the Rev. 
Adam Fonerden and the Rev. John Hargrove 
avowing their belief in the doctrines of the New 
Jerusalem. They were Ministers in the Methodist 
connection, prior to their reception of the truths 
taught in the theological writings of Emanuel 
Swedenborg. On withdrawing from their. for- 
mer associations, they published the reasons of 
their conduct, in a farewell address to the Resi- 
dent Minister of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
at Baltimore. Mr. Hargrove was ordained into 
the New Church ministry on the eighth of July, 
1798, and became the Minister of the Society in 
Baltimore. He not only preached in Baltimore, 
but made many missionary tours, in Maryland 
and other States. In one of his journeys, he 
traveled five hundred miles, going as far West 
as Ohio. 

On the accession of Thomas Jefferson to the 
Presidency of the United States, the New Church, 
at Baltimore, transmitted to him a congratulatory 
Address. The following isa copy of the Ad- 
dress, and of the President’s answer: 


** Address 
‘* To Thomas Jefferson, Hsq., President of the 
‘* United States of America. 


‘¢Battrmore, March 4, 1801. 
‘¢ Sir, 


“Tt is with singular pleasure and profound 
‘respect, that we, the Minister and Acting 
‘*Committee of the New Jerusalem Church in 
‘the city of Baltimore, beg leave to congratu- 
‘*late you on your accession to the Chief 
‘*‘Magistracy of our beloved country—a country 


“‘attributed those events, which have given us! ‘hitherto eminently favored by the Divine 
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‘*Providence with a peculiar degree of civil 
‘and religious liberty. 

‘‘The present sanguinary and turbulent 
‘Caspect of the Eastern Continent is, doubtless, 
‘*truly painful to every philanthropic and dis- 
‘tinterested lover of mankind: but still the 
‘*heavenly doctrines of the New Jerusalem 
“Church confirm us in the belief, that ‘ God 
‘* ¢ rides on the whirlwind, and directs the storm ;’ 
‘“‘and encourage us to anticipate, with inde- 
‘*scribable sensations, an approaching period— 
***a@ consummation tly to be wished for,’ 
‘‘when genuine charity, liberality, and 

-**brotherly kindness towards all who differ 
‘*from us in mere opinion, shall become ‘the order 
‘* ‘of the day,’ when theology, philosophy, and 
‘politics, shall, like ‘gold seven times tried in 
‘* ‘the fire,’ lose all their ‘ dross and tin,’ and when 
** reason and religion shall fully unite their sacred 
‘fand all-powerful influences, in promoting 
‘* *meace on earth, and good-will amongst men.’ 

‘* With the most fervent and sincere prayers, 
‘*that the Lorp Gop of Hosts may long preserve 
‘*and keep you, and the nation over which you 
‘*now preside, ‘from all evil,’ and richly replen- 
‘ish your will and understanding with such di- 
‘*vine affections and perceptions, as may eminently 
‘*qualify you for the exalted and important 
‘station you are now called into, we remain, 
‘Sir, with due respect, 

** Yours, &c., 

‘* Joun HarGRovE, Minister. 
‘* GEORGE Hieson, 
‘* JoHn Boyer, 
‘¢ Joun KEER, 


Church Committee.” 


[ The President’s Answer. | 


‘*Wasnineton, 11th March, 1801. 
‘* Sir, 


‘*T beg leave to return you my thanks, and 
‘*through you, to the Acting Committee of the 
‘* New Jerusalem Church, in the city of Balti- 
‘*more, for your friendly congratulations. 

‘**T deplore, with you, the present sanguinary 
‘*and turbulent state of things in the Eastern 
‘* World, and look forward to the restoration 
‘*of peace, and progress of information for the 
‘** promotion of genuine charity, liberality, arid 
‘* brotherly kindness towards those who differ 
‘from us in opinion. 

‘‘The philanthropy which breathes through 
‘*the several expressions of your letter, is a 
‘* pledge that you will endeavor to diffuse the 
‘*sentiments of benevolence among our fellow- 
‘men, and to inculcate the important truth, 
‘*that they promote their own happiness by 
‘“‘nourishing kind and friendly dispositions 
‘* towards others. ; 
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‘*Commending your endeavors to the BEmne, 
‘*in whose hands we are, I beg you to accept 
‘assurances of my perfect consideration and 
‘* respect. 

‘* THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

‘* The Rev. John Hargrove, Minister of the New 

** Jerusalem Church, Baltimore.” 


On the twenty-sixth of December, 1802, the 
Rev. John Hargrove preached a sermon on the 
Leading Doctrines of the New Jerusalem Church, at 
the Capitol, in the city of Washington, before 
the President and Congress. He preached, 
again, by request, the following evening. He 
delivered another discourse, before Congress, 
on the twenty-fifth of December, 1804, on the 
Second Coming of the Lord and the Last Judgment. 
On more than one occasion, he preached before 
the Legislature of Maryland. 

For fourteen years after his ordination, Mr. 
Hargrove was the only New Church Minister 
in the United States, who constantly advocated 
the views of his denomination. Writing to 
England, in 1814, he said: ‘‘I still continue to 
‘*hold forth the Word of Life, every Sabbath 
*¢ day, to those who incline to hear me; while 
**the six days of the week are devoted, in a 
‘‘oreat measure, to the arduous and various 
‘*duties of my office, as Registrar of this great 
‘‘and commercial city—the emporium of 
‘*Maryland; and, though my office is subjected, 
‘*annually, to reélection, by the two branches 
‘‘of our City Council, yet, as a proof of the 
‘*confidence placed in me by my fellow citizens 
‘*and the Mayor, I have never, since the first 
‘year, had to encounter a rival for my office.” 

Mr. Hargrove expired on the sixth of Decem- 
ber, 1839, in the ninetieth year of his age and 
the forty-first of his ministry in the New 
Church. 

The First General Convention of believers in 
the doctrines of the New Jerusalem Church, in 
the United States, was held in Philadelphia, 
on the fifteenth of May, 1817. Members of the 
church were present from New York, Pennsylva- 
nia, Maryland, Virginia, and Ohio, besides per- 
sons from Europe. The Convention organized by 
unanimously choosing the Rev. John Hargrove, 
of Baltimore, President, and Condy Raguet, of 
Philadelphia, Secretary. From the statistics 
published in the Journal of this Convention, it 
appears there were then less than five hundred 
persons who accepted the teachings of the New 
Church. Conventions were held, annually, 
alternately, in Philadelphia and Baltimore, till 
the year 1824, except in 1819, when no Conven- 
tion assembled. Since then, the meetings have 
been held as follows: 

The Eighth General Convention came together, 
in New York, in 1826. The Ninth Convention 
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met, in the following year, in Baltimore. It | Ministers and fifty-five Societies in the United 
has never been held in that city since. This | States. The Thirty-sixth Convention, held in 
Convention recognized six Ordaining Ministers, | Portland, in 1854, was attended by fifty-seven 
seven Ministers, and eleven Licentiates, as its | Ministers and Delegates, the greater number of 
duly authenticated Ministry. At this time, | whom were from Maine and Massachusetts. 
there were seventeen New Church Societies, in | The Thirty-seventh Convention, held in Boston, 
the United States. There were, besides, fifty-|in the Summer of 1855, was represented by 
six other places where there were members of | sixteen Ministers and forty-eight Delegates. 
the Church residing. The Tenth and Eleventh | Of these, the Massachusetts Ministers and Dele- 
Conventions were held in Boston, in the years} gates numbered thirty-nine, and the Maine 
1828 and 1829. The list of Ministers contained | delegation thirteen. The Thirty-eighth General 
twenty-eight names; and there were the same | Convention was held at Philadelphia, in 1856. 
number of Societies. ‘The Twelfth Convention | At this time there were fifty-five Societies in the 
was held in Philadelphia, in 1830; and the} United States, and four hundred and ninety- 
Thirteenth convened at New York, in 1831. It| three places where members of the Church 
was represented by eight Ministers and fifteen! resided. The Thirty-ninth Convention, held 
lay Delegates. The Ministry had increased to | at Cincinnati, from the tenth to the fourteenth 
thirty-one; and there were more than a hundred ; of June, 1867, was represented by forty-nine 
different places where New Churchmen resided. | Ministers and Delegates. There appeared to be 
The States containing the greatest number of | no perceptible increase in the Church, since the 
Societies, at this time, were: Massachusetts six, | previous meeting. The Fortieth Annual Session 
Pennsylvania six, New York five, and Ohio four. | of the General Convention, held in the city of 
The Fourteenth and Fifteenth Conventions were | Boston, from Wednesday, the ninth, until 
held in Boston, in 1832 and 1833. The Rev. | Sunday, the thirteenth of June, 1858, was a large 
Thomas Worcester was President of the | meeting, there being eighty-one Ministers and 
Fourteenth Convention. Only two Ministers | Delegates present. Massachusetts, Maine, and 
and two Licentiates, besides twenty-two Dele- | Pennsylvania were very fully represented. The 
gates, were present. They were nearly all from | New Jerusalem Magazine, published, monthly, in 
New England. The Sixteenth General Conven- | Boston, which had began in 1826, and the New 
tion assembled in Philadelphia, in 1834; and | Jerusalem Messenger, the weekly organ of the 
the Seventeenth Convention was held in New | church, which had been commenced three years 
York, on the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth | before, were both in a satisfactory state. The 
of June, of the following year. It was| Journal of the forty-first annual session of the 
represented by nine Ministers and twenty Dele- | Convention, held in Philadelphia, in 1859, 
— At the Eighteenth General Convention, | shows that there were seventy Ministers and 
eld in Boston, in 1836, there were eleven | Delegates in attendance, besides eighteen in- 
Ministers and twenty-nine Delegates. It was | vited receivers of the New Church Doctrines. 
a larger meeting than any that had been before | The Forty-second Convention, held in Chicago, 
held. The Nineteenth Convention was held in| in 1860, was represented by twenty-four 
Philadelphia, in 1837; and the Twentieth was | Ministers and Delegates from the Illinois As- 
in session, in New York, in the Summer of 1838. | sociation, fourteen from the Massachusetts 
For twenty years—from 1833 to 1852, inclusive | Association, and thirty-six from other Associa- 
—the Conventions were held, alternately, in re- | tions and Societies. In 1861, the slaveholders’ 
lar order, at Boston, Philadelphia, and New | Rebellion having broken out, no General Con- 
ork; so that the meetings occurred triennially | vention was held, the energies of the Church 
at each of those cities. The Twenty-ninth Con- | being devoted to the support of the National 
vention recognized eleven Ordaining Ministers, | Government , in its hour of danger. The only 
thirteen Ministers, and fourteen Licentiates, as | years in which General Conventions have not 
its Clerical officers. In 1847, the number of New | been held, have been 1819, 1825, and 1861. 
Church Societies was forty-five: one third of | The Presidents of the Convention, during 
them were in New England, seventeen were in | most of the time it has existed, have been the 
Pennsylvania, and the remainder were in New | Rev. John Hargrove, Rev. Charles I. Doughty, 
York, Illinois, Virginia, Rhode Island, Mary- | and Rev. Thomas Worcester, D.D. The last- 
land, Indiana, and the District of Columbia. | named Minister has been the President of every 
The Thirty-fifth Convention was the first one | General Convention, since 1839. 
held West of Pennsylvania. It assembled at| Up to the year 1861, fourteen Conventions of 
Chicago, on the eighth of June, 1853, and con- | the New Church had been held in Philadelphia, 
tinued in session till the twelfth. It was rep-| twelve in Boston, eight in New York, four in 
resented by fourteen Ministers and thirty Dele- | Baltimore, two at Chicago, one at Portland, and 
gates. At this time, there were forty-three ! oneat Cincinnati. The soil of Maryland did not 
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seem to be congenial to the growth of the New 
Church; for though it began to be establish- 
ed there, about the same time it did in Phila- 
delphia, no General Convention was held at 
Baltimore, after the year 1827. 

At first, the General Convention was simply 
& meeting of New Church Ministers and believ- 
ers in the doctrines taught in the theological 
writings of Emanuel Swedenborg. Afterwards, 
the Societies were represented in Convention by 
their Pastors and Delegates. Still later, as the 
Church continued to grow in numbers, Associa- 
tions of Societies were formed, which were rep- 
resented by their Ministers and Delegates; so 
that now there are four classes of members in 
Convention—the Ministers, Delegates from As- 
sociations, Delegates from Societies, and mem- 
bers elected from the isolated receivers. 

The Societies of the New Church, in Massa- 
chusetts, were represented in the General Con- 
vention, individually, for several years after the 
Massachusetts Association was formed; but, in 
addition to the reports of the separate Societies, 
the State Association reported its doings to the 
Convention, as a separate body. At that time, 
namely, in 1833, there were but two or three 
Societies in Massachusetts. In 1840, there were 
five Societies connected with the Massachusetts 
Association of the New Church. In 1850, the 
number had increased to eleven; and, in 1860, 
there were thirteen. At the present time, there 
are fifteen Societies. Not only has the number 
of Societies been steadily increasing, but the So- 
-cieties themselves -have been growing in size. 
The oldest Society in Massachusetts is that of 
Boston, which was formed of twelve members, in 
1818. Itisnowthe largest Society of the New 
Church, in the world, having upwards of five 
hundred members. The other large Societies are 
those of Bridgewater, Abington, North Bridge- 
water, and East Bridgewater, all of which are 
near each other and situated in the eastern part 
of the State. 

The Maine Association was formed in 1836. 
At the time of its formation there were three 
Societies in the State of Maine—Bath, Portland, 
and Gardiner. There was no addition to the 
number, till 1851, where the Bangor Society first 
appeared on the records of the Church. Ten 

ears later, the Contoocook Society, of New 
ampshire, was added. 

The Illinois Association began, in the Summer 
of 1839, and was, at first, simply an association 
of isolated believers. 
four Societies within its limits; and, in 1860, 
there were six. Besides the regularly instituted 
churches in Illinois, there are a great many 
places where embryo Societies exist, which, in 
a few years, will probably be fully organized. 
Indeed, all through the West, there are hun- 





By the year 1850, it had | 
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dreds of places where New Churchmen reside, 
though the number of organized churches is 
less than at the East. 

The Michigan and Northern Indiana Associa- 
tion began its work, in 1844. It is made up, 
largely, of isolated members; but has three 
Societies connected with it. 

The Pennsylvania Association was formed on 
the eleventh of August, 1845; but the Philadel- 
phia First Society had been in existence thirty 
years before, and five or six other Societies had 
been formed; some of these, however, have 
since become extinct, so that, at present, there 
are only six Societies in Pennsylvania connected 
with the General Convention. 

The New Church has been a long time estab- 
lished in Ohio. Societies were formed as early 
as 1811; but many of the older organizations have 
died out. The Western Convention, including 
in it most of the New Church then in the West, 
had existed for many years. The Ohio General 
Conference had also been formed, and continued 
ashort time. At length, in 1856, the Ohio Gen- 
eral Society was organized; but it afterwards 
grew into the Ohio Association of the New 
Church. It has ten Societies connected with it. 

An Association was formed, in 1858, for the 
performance of general uses of the church, in 
the States of Maryland, Delaware, and Virginia, 
and the District of Columbia, under the name 
of the ‘‘ Maryland Association of the New 
‘“*Church.” It was composed of isolated 
members. In 1861, its operations were sus- 
pended, owing to the breaking out of the 
Rebellion ; but, in 1864, it resumed its functions. 
It has five Societies. The oldest Society of the 
New Church in the United States was formed 
in Baltimore, in 1792. 

In 1817, when the Swedenborgians, in the 
United States, first organized into a general 
church, there were not more than five hundred 
members of the New Church in America, accord- 
ing to information contained in the Journal of 
the First General Convention of the New Uhurch: 
it is estimated that there are now five thousand 
members. The General Convention was incor- 
porated by an Act of the Legislature of the 
State of Illinois, approved the twenty-ninth of 
January, 1861. 

West Hopoken, N. J. a: 

—Mrs. Lymay Brewer of Norwich has a chair 
that came over in the ship that brought the tea 
that was emptied into Boston harbor, at the 
original great tea celebration. 

—tThe State has now, in its Capital, portraits 
of all Governors since 1700, with a single ex- 
ception; and the portrait of General Henry 
Dearborn, soon to be added, will make the col- 
lection of its Revolutionary Generals entire. 
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ll.—T7THH HISTORICAL STATUS OF THE 
NEGRO, IN CONNECTICUT.—ContTINUED 
FROM PaGeE 18. 


4A PAPER READ BEFORE THE NEW HAVEN COL- 
ONY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 


By Wiuu1am C. Fow er, LL. D. 
SocraL CONDITION OF NEGROES. 


Slavery in Connecticut was a family, or patri- 
archal, institution. At the first, and for some 
time, it was almost purely such; as there were 
no Colony laws respecting it. Even to the last, 
it was largely such. The slave was under the 
laws of family government; and if, in any way, 
he should injure the public, the master was 
considered as largely responsible as, in the 
case of a minor child, the father is largely re- 
sponsible. Accordingly, the Apostle, in the 
Epistle to the Galatians, says, ‘* Now I say, that 
‘*the heir, as long as he is a child, differeth 
‘*nothing from a servant, though he is Lord of 
‘‘all.” Now the difference between the two 
was, that the slave was reckoned as always a 
child, and had, by public law, no inheritance 
from his master. And he had largely the rights 
of a child, which he understood, as well as the 
child. He had aright to food, clothing, shelter, 
medical attendance, when sick, support, 
when he was old, and a decent burial, when he 


died. The master stood in loco parentis, and the | 


slave stood in loco filii. And, not unfrequently, 
there was the reciprocal affection implied by 
these relations. 

According to the genius of Puritan govern- 
ment, which is a government by local law, 
every thing was left to the parent and master, 
which could safely be left; and Colony laws 
were enacted, in aid of their authority over the 
child and over the slave. The parent and the 
master were expected to administer correction, 
at home, when an offence had been committed 
by the son or the slave, unless there were public 
reasons for applying to the civil authority. 

In Doctor Leonard Bacon's Historical Discourses, 
Page 302, the case of Anthony is mentioned, a ne- 

ro slave of Governor Eaton. He had been intox- 
icated, by drinking ‘‘ strong water;” so the 
Governor brought the matter before the Court, 
instead of administering the necessary punish- 


ment, as he would have done, if the knowledge | 


of the crime had been confined to his own 
family. 

‘¢The Court thought it fit, and agreed not to 
‘tinflict any public corporal punishment, for 
‘‘this time; but, as the Governor's zeal and 
‘* faithfulness hath appeared (not couniving at 
‘*sin in his own family) so they leave it to him, 
‘*to give that correction, which he, in his wis- 


iI have often seen. 
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‘*dom, shall judge meet.” The negroes pre- 
ferred that their master should punish them, 
and not turn them over to the civil authority. 

‘John Cram and Lucretia, his wife, were 
‘*slaves belonging to Governor Eaton. They 
‘were growing old; and the woman being 
‘* troublesome in the family, the Governor built 
‘*forthem a small house, at the head of the lot, 
‘‘and allowed them the use of two acres of 
‘*ground, and they worked for him, three days 
‘in the week.”— Colony Records of Connecticut, 
iv., 172. The masters of slaves felt bound to 
provide for them, in their old age. 

The Guinea slaves brought into Connecticut, 
were generally young; they were placed in what 
might be considered the best families in the 
Colony, if regard be had to intelligence, piety, 
and social standing; they were taught to form 
regular habits, in eating, drinking, sleeping 
and working, attending family prayers, and 
hearing the Scriptures read. They had before 


| them, examples of virtue and religion, in strong 


contrast to the moral degradation, every where 
around them, in their native country. 

Pews were set apart for them, in the Meet- 
ing-houses, where they generally were present; 
they were often questioned about the Sermon 
heard ontheSabbath. They joined the Church, 
if qualified; their children were often offered 
in baptism, by their believing Masters or Mis- 
tresses. They were encouraged to marry and 
rear families. Some of these facts I get from 
ancient Church Records; some from tradition; 
and some from statements which I heard, when 
young, made by owners of slaves, or by those 
who were bred up in families with them. In 
some of these Records of Baptismsand Marriages, 
the names of the negro children and the names 
of their Masters and Mistresses, who offered them 


|in baptism, are given; and the names of the 


negroes maryied, and the names of their Masters 
and their consent to the marriage, are given. 
The negroes, being an imitative race, readily 
adopted the customs of the whites. They 
adopted church-going, military-musters, on a 
smal! scale, balls, had their annual election of 
Governors, —some of whom were called Kings, in 
remembrance of the Kings in Guinea. The last 
of the dynasty, in Durham, was Cesar, whom 
On election-day, he wore 
upon his brow what seemed a kingly crown, 
‘*the round and top of sovereignty;” and, 
from his admiring subjects, he received their 
voluntary homage. He wore a sword; but 
whether a ‘“‘dagger of lath” or of steel, I do 
not remember. He was escorted by an inde- 
fatigable drummer and a fifer of eminence. 
After the election ceremonies were finished, all 
the negroes rejoiced in a feast. The whole was 
a farce; but it had its attractions. It was some- 
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thing like the Saturnalia of the Romans, the 
Carnival of the Catholics, or the pastime of High 
Jinks, in which Pleydel personated a monarch, 
as described in Guy Mannering. This, I believe, 
was the expiring effort of negro royalty, in 
Durham. Cesar, not long after, like Charles 
the Fifth, abdicated his crown, and retired to 
the ‘‘mild majesty” of private life, and had 
‘troops of friends,” in old age. 

Miss Caulkins, in her History of Norwich, gives 
a very amusing account of the Negro Elections. 
She speaks of a decent grave-stone, in the bury- 
ing-ground, there, bearing this inscription; ‘*‘In 
‘* memory of Boston Trouwtrow, Governor of the 
** African tribe in this town, who died 1772, 
*taged 66.” 

‘* After the death of this person,” she says 
**Sam Huntington was annually elected to this 
*tmock dignity, for a much greater number of 
‘* years, than his honorable namesake and master 
‘twas to the gubernatorial chair of the State. 
**It was amusing to see this sham dignity, after 
‘his election, riding through the town, on one 
‘of his master’s horses, adorned with plaited 
wpe his Aids, on each side, a la militaire, 
**himself puffing and swelling with pomposity, 
“sitting bolt upright, and moving with a slow 
‘¢majestic pace, as if the Universe was looking 
‘‘on. When he mounted or dismounted, his 
‘* Aids flew to his assistance, holding his bridle, 
‘*putting his feet in the stirrup, and bowing 
‘*to the ground before him. The Great Mo- 
“oul, in a triumphal procession, never assumed 
‘‘an air of more perfect self-importance, than 
“the negro Governor, at such a time.” 

In many of the towns, some negro, by his 
drollery and good nature, was a great favorite, 
affording the people as much amusement as the 
King’s fool, of the olden time, did inmates of a 
palace. Sixty years ago, odd sayings and 
queer remarks of negroes were current. They 
were generally very willing to be the fool of 
the play, with the full consciousness that they 
were so. In the Revolutionary War, a negro, 
named Cesar, from Lebanon, when a soldier, 
I believe on guard, took prisoner a British sol- 
dier; and brought him into camp. He was 
much applauded for his adroitness and bravery. 
But, in performing this feat, he had violated 
some imperative Order. The young officers, 
who were lying idle, determined that they 
would have some merriment, by bringing him 
before a Court-martial for a violation of orders. 
The Court was organized ; and the trial conduct- 
ed with a scrupulous regard to forms and cere- 
monials. When called on for his defence, he 
entered into the joke, and only said, if I re- 
member, ‘‘I took him,” thus making success 
the measure of merit, though not secwndwm artem. 
When La Fayette, who, if not Judge-advocate, 
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was one of the Judges, made a very earnest 
speech in which he showed the enormity of the 
offence, magnified the importance of obeying 
orders, proving that success in the War must 
depend on a strict obedience to orders, and 
saying that, in his country, disobedience to 
orders was punished by death, the culprit 
was condemned but recommended to mercy. 
Cesar, though pardoned, could not quite for- 
give this terrible speech of ‘‘old Fayte,” as he 
called him. He enjoyed a praetical joke 
against himself; but he thought ‘Old 
‘* Fayte ” carried the joke too far. 

Many of the negroes were musicians; most of 
them were good whistlers; some of them were 
drummers, fifers, or fiddlers, Cesar, just men- 
tioned, was met by Rev. Doctor Solomon 
Williams, the Pastor of Lebanon, who said to 
him, ‘‘ Cesar, Iam told that you play your fiddle, 
‘‘on the Sabbath: is it so?” ‘* Yes, Master,” he 
replied, ‘‘I do a little, now and, then for my 
‘*conversion !”’ 

The Rev. Jonathan Todd, who was a Minister 
in Madison, then East Guilford, nearly fifty- 
eight years, had, among his negroes, a good 
fiddler. I think his name was Tom. He per- 
formed the same office, in the family, that the 
Scottish harpers did, in the Halls of the Lords. 
On Thanksgiving-evenings, the young people 
would collect together, at the house of the Min- 
ister, to listen to the negro’s violin; to dance a 
few figures, in the presence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Todd, who had no children; to eat pumpkin-pie, 
from the hands of their hostess; and, always, to 
retire after a prayer, at nine o’clock. 

Many of the negro slaves, in Connecticut, be- 
came hopefully pious, under the Christian 
training which they enjoyed, in Christian fami- 
lies. On the three hundred and twenty-sixth 
page of the first volume of the Annals of the 
American Pulpit, it is said of Rev. Doctor Solo- 
mon Williams, of Lebanon: ‘‘ Mr Williams had 
‘*little apprehension of the evils of African 
‘slavery, herein agreeing with his cousin, 
‘*President Edwards. He looked upon the cap- 
‘*tives brought hither, as rescued from imme- 
‘¢diate death; and considered it a mercy to the 
‘*poor Pagans to have found a home, even as 
‘‘slaves, in this land of Gospel-light. He 
‘*bought an African boy and girl, and taught 
‘*them to read the Bible; and the boy gave 
‘*every evidence of being a sincere believer in 
“Christ. He died, in old age, in the full 
‘*assurance of Heavenly joys.” 

‘An old gentleman, at the point of death, 
‘‘called a faithful negro to him, telling him 
‘‘that he would do him an honor before he 
‘‘died. The fellow thanked him and hoped 
‘**Massa would live long.’ ‘I intend, Cato,’ 
‘¢said the master, ‘to allow you to be buried 
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‘*¢in the family-vault.’ ‘Ah! Massa,’ returns 
‘*Cato, ‘me no like dat. Ten pounds would be 
‘** better tu Cato. He no care where he be buried ; 
‘** besides, Massa, suppose we be buried to- 
‘* ‘gether, and de devil come looking for Massa, 
‘*¢in de dark, he might take away poor negro 
‘¢¢ man in mistake.’ ” 

In the house which I now occupy, in Durham, 
died a Guinea negro woman, more than one 
hundred and five years old, named Ginney. 
When she was near her death, and Rev. Doctor 
Goodrich was requested to converse with her. 
‘*- Yes, Massa Goodrich,” said Ginney, ‘‘ when 
“T die I shall go right to heaven, and knock at 
‘*de door, and inquire for Massa Worthington,” 
Rev William Worthington, of Saybrook, with 
whom she had lived. ‘*Massa Worthington 
‘* will come right to me; and I will say ‘ Ginney’s 
‘come. I want you to tell God that Ginney 
‘¢* was always a good servant. She never lie, 
‘* ‘never steal, never use bad language.’ Massa 
‘* Worthington will go right and tell God, ‘ Gin- 
‘* ‘ney was always a good servant. She never 
‘¢ “lie, and never steal, never use bad language.’ 
‘* And then he will come back to the; door, and 
‘*say ‘Ginney, you may come in.’ And I will 
‘**go right in, and sit down in the kitchen.’ ” 

As already mentioned, slavery in Connecticut 
was a family institution. There was often a strong 
mutual attachment between the master and the 
slave. The one defended the interests, and it 
may be person, of the other, as patron or client. 

A Mr. Meigs, of East Guilford, now Madison, 
after working with his slave, on a small island, 
near the main-land, called ‘‘Tuxis Island,” 
now in the possession of the Meigs family, was re- 
turning from it, in a boat, which being, by the 
waves, partially filled with water, could carry 
only one, which one should it be? the master 
sprang into the water, and left the slave safe 
in the boat. Being asked why he did so, he 
replied, ‘‘If I was drowned, I should go to 
‘“‘heaven; but I do not think Tom would.” 

In many families, negroes had an important 
position, especially as cooks. As compared 
with the Indians or the Irish, they were epicures. 
They generally took care to know what they 
carried upon the table, being their own tasters. 
In other respects, they showed a strong good 
sense that was often serviceable in fam- 
ilies. 

President Dwight, on one occasion, in illus- 
trating their good qualities, spoke of a negro 
woman, in his family, who was often consulted 
as to the management of his family concerns. 
Amused by this eulogy, some of my classmates 
laughed outright; when the Doctor broke out 
upon them: ‘‘If I thought, young gentlemen, 
‘*that you would have as much good judgment 
‘*and good sense as my servant woman yhas, I 
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‘*should have a higher opinion of you than I 
‘*now have.” There was no more laughing. 

In the Minister’s Wooing, by Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe,there is a negro woman, perhaps 
her name is Candace, who is a pretty fair repre- 
sentative of a class which has now disappeared 
from Connecticut, though still found, elsewhere. 
It strikes me, that it is a more correct portrait 
of a negro woman; than that given, in Norwood, 
of Pete Towmill, is of a negro man, by her 
gifted brother; though, in the latter, there 
are occasional descriptions true to the negro’s 
nature. 

The negroes were considered as lazy and im- 
provident. 

Rev. Doctor Jared Eliot had a negro slave, 
named Kedar, and Kate, his wife. One Mon- 
day, on a Spring morning, he took them toa 
house and farm, two or three miles from the 
landing, in Killingworth, where he resided, 
and gave them provisions and tools, telling 
Kedar what work he should do. Next 
Monday, he rode over to the farm, to see them. 
He, finding none of the work done, called Kedar 
to account. ‘‘ Why, massa,” he replied, ‘it 
‘*takes me all the time to fetch wood and water 
**to Kate;’’ so this excuse became current, as 
applicable to lazy husbands. 


EMANCIPATION OF THE NEGROES. 


‘*And, whereas sound policy requires that the 
‘‘abolition of Slavery should be effected, as 
‘*soon as may be consistent with the rights of 
‘*individuals and the public safety and welfare, 
‘* Therefore, Be it enacted that no Negro or Mol- 


‘*atto child that shall, after the first day of 
‘*March, one thousand, seven hundred, and 
‘‘eighty-four, be born within this State, shall 
‘be held in servitude, longer than until they 
‘arrive to the age of twenty-five years, not- 
‘‘withstanding the mother or parent of such 
‘*child was held in servitude, at the time of its 
‘birth, but such child, at the age aforesaid, 
‘*shall be free, any law, usage, or custom to the 
‘*contrary notwithstanding.” This Act was 
passed by the Legislature of 1784, the year after 
the close of the War, by which the State freed 
itself from political slavery. 

A Law was passed, in 1792, allowing the owners 
of slaves to emancipate them, on certain condi- 
tions. 

A Law was also passed, in 1797, by which 
negro children were free, at twenty-one years 
of age. 

This Emancipation Act of Connecticut, I con- 
sider as a model for wisdom and statesman- 
ship. It was a matter of political economy, 
about which the Legislature was competent to 
form a correct judgment. They legislated only 
for themselve~ and not for others. 
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I once had an opportunity of referring to this 
Act of Connecticut, very much to my satisfac- 
tion. In the year 1852, it so happened that, at 
the meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancen.ent of Science, at Belfast, I was the 
accredited Representative of the United States, 
in that body. Archbishop Whately presided over 
the Statistical Section. Toa large and crowd- 
ed audience, a paper was read upon the results 
of emancipation, in Jamaica. A very violent de- 
bate, though personally courteous, soon followed, 
in which the arguments, from political economy, 
were all on one side. To sustain themselves, 
some of the speakers launched forth in extol- 
ling the glory of England, in this matter, in 
contrast with the shame of the United States, 
and the wisdom of Parliament in contrast with 
the folly of Congress. I felt bound to put the 
thing on its true ground, so far as this country 
was concerned ; and sent my card, by one of the 
Committee, to the President of the Section. 
As soon as the speaker closed, there was a great 
struggle for the floor, which the Aichbishop re- 
garded with entire unconcern, and holding my 
card high up, he read, ‘‘Mr. Fowler, from 
‘* Massachusetts.” 

Having stated that Congress had no power to 
emancipate, and ought to have no power to eman- 


cipate, the slaves, I then went on to say, that 


the States had the power to do so; and had 
successfully exercised that power; and would, I 
trusted, do so, hereafter. In doing this, I dis- 
tinctly described the policy and wisdom of Con- 
necticut. There was a shower of applause; and 
the Section proceeded to consider another sub- 
ject. The next day, when I took my seat in the 
Section, the Archbishop left his chair, and came 
down, and took me by the hand, and said, ‘I 
‘*was very much struck with what you said 
‘about profit and loss, as connected with the 
‘*emancipation of the slaves. It reminded me 
‘*of what I saw, in a pamphlet written about 
‘*twenty years since, by a Mr Smith, who had 
‘* resided in the West Indies. Have you ever 
**seen that pamphlet ? if you have not, if you 
‘will give me your address, when I return 
‘**to Dublin, I will send it to you.” I gave him my 
address: he sent me the pamphlet, which Inow 
have. Others, likewise expressed their approba- 
tion of the course panned by Connecticut, and 
of the spirit with which she pursued that course. 

In 1848, an Act was passed, by the Connecticut 
Legislature, emancipating the few remaining 
slaves inthe State. There isno preamble to this 
Act, and no reasons given for it, if there were any 
sufficient reasons, either inthe good accomplish- 
ed for the slaves or to theirowners. The owners 
were still required to provide for their support. 
It is not, in its spirit, entirely in harmony with 
the Act of 1784. 
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CavusEs OF EMANCIPATION. 


In the War of the Revolution, negroes were 
employed in the Connecticut troops, who thus, 
in public estimation, became entitled to their 
freedom. 

In 1777, petitions were presented to the Legis- 
lature, in favor of the emancipation of negro 
slaves, some of whom were expected to act as 
soldiers. From Danbury, Reading, and other 
places, petitions were sent to the Legislature, for 
remuneration for slaves killed in the War. 

The vague and ‘‘glittering generalities,” in 
the Declaration of Independence, were, by some, 
so construed as to have an application to slaves ; 
though not intended to have such an application. 

Moreover, as, in Connecticut as elsewhere, 
there have been vibrations in theology, so there 
have been fashions in morality; and it happens, 
sometimes, that vibrations in the one are in 
accordance with fashions in the other. Doctor 
Samuel Hopkins, a native of Connecticut, 
brought in a new theology, entitled ‘‘ Hopkins- 
‘*janism ;” and he also, in 1776, published a Dia- 
logue, in which he endeavored to show that it was 
the duty and the interest of the American 
States to emancipate their slaves. This had 
its influence. Doctor Jonathan Edwards, the 
younger, who resided, many years, in Connecticut, 
and who was an advocate of what was called 
‘*New oe Fe a Sermon, in 1791, 
on the Injustice and Impolicy of the Slave-trade, 

But the grand cause of the abolition of slavery, 
in Connecticut, was that it became unprofitable to 
the owners and the State. 

It is to be considered that, during the Revol- 
utionary War, and after the Peace of 1783, 
business was in a very depressed condition. The 
States had gained their independence, but had, 
to a large extent, lost their commerce with Eng- 
land and the West Indies. The agricultural in- 
terests of Connecticut, of course, ceased to be pro- 
fitable. The people of New England, we are 
told, by Pitkin, instead of being satisfied with 
the political liberty which they had gained, were 
beginning to remove to the British Provinces, 
where they would have greater advantages, of a 
commercial character, though they must suffer 
the same political disabilities which they 
had fought seven years to remove. As this 
state of things was beginning to be understood, 
the Legislature, in 1784, abolished slavery. The 
preamble to the law is in these words, ‘‘ And, 
‘¢ whereas, sound policy requires that the ab- 
‘¢ olition of slavery should be effected, as soon 
‘*as may be consistent with the rights of indi- 
‘*viduals, and the public safety and welfare, 
‘* therefore,” &c. 

This places the abolition of slavery, in Con- 
necticut, upon the real grounds, There is no 
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pretence of religion, or morality, or humanity, | 
about which men might differ, and quarrel, and 
sacrifice the interests of others, to satisfy their 
own notions of right. Connecticut had always 
claimed the right to say what is property and 
what is not property, and, generally, to manage | 
her internal concerns; and, now, she exercises 
that right, in her own time, in her own way, and 
for her own reasons. In her union with Great 
Britain, by Charter, in her union with the New 
England Colonies, by the Federal Constitution 
of 1643, or with the other States, by the Feder- 
al Constitution of 1787, she had ‘always insisted 
on this right and cheerfully accorded it to the 
other Colonies and States. 

Connecticut was not stimulated to this act, 
by anything « extra, by no English emissary, 
no conceited self-righteous agent or moral dem- 
agogue; but was moved by considerations of 
**sound policy,” and by a careful regard to ‘‘ the 
‘rights of individuals” and the interests of all. 

During the time that the restriction on the 
admission of Missouri was pending, I rebided in 
New Haven, where the subject of slavery was 
frequently discussed. From men like Hon. 
Elizur Goodrich and Judge Simeon Baldwin, I 
learned that, in passing the Emancipation Act 
of 1784, the Connecticut Legislature were in- 
fluenced by economical reasons, as the moving 
cause. In the early periods of the Common- 
wealth, there was more labor to be performed 
than there were laborers to do it. After the 
War, there were more laborers than could find 
profitable employment. 

By the provisions of the Act of Emancipation, 
twenty-five years must pass away before a single 
slave would be freed; so that there would be an 





opportunity to qualify those who were to be 
made free, to take care of themselves. The 
older slaves would be taken care of, by their 
owners. The rights of the owners were taken 
care of, inasmuch as, in the intervening twenty- 
five years, they could arrange their business so 
that there would be but little loss, when the 
slave was emancipated. And if any one was 





disposed to complain of the law, he could sell 
his slaves, in the State or elsewhere. 
Twenty-five years from 1784 reach to 1809, the 
year after the slave-trade ceased, under the pro- 
visions of the Federal Constitution. The first 
of March, of that year, was Emancipation-day, 
for the slave, born twenty-five years before; if 
there was any such. I recollect that, for a 
number of years, after that date, the inquiry 
used to be made, when this slave or that slave 
was to have his freedom. The slave thus to 
be emancipated, at the age of twenty-five, felt 
very much as the apprentice who was to be 
emancipated when twenty-one years of age. 
The great system of apprenticeship, which pre- 
Hrs. Mac. Vou. Ill. 7. 
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' 
vailed in Connecticut, brought a great many of 
the white youth into the same category as slaves, 
so far as service or labor was claimed by the 
Master. Indeed, in the Federal Constitution, 
the provision for restoring fugitive apprentices 


| is the same as that for restoring fugitive slaves. 


All the States, therefore, were interested in 
having that provision in the Federal institution. 
As the new Federal Constitution, under 
which we now live, had not been adopted, the 
inquiry arises as to the security for property in 
slaves and apprentices who might run away. 
The security was found in this, that the sev- 
eral Colonies and States had very strict laws 
against the coming in of paupers and vagabonds, 
from other States; and also for the protection 
of the several towns against their coming in, 
from other towns. While the laws and senti- 
ments of the people were opposed to intrusions 
of this kind, into Colonies and Towns, there was, 
practically, no difficulty in the restoration of 
such persons, when they could be found. As 
Christians, they felt disposed to imitate the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, who sent back to his 
Master, ‘Onesimus, a slave; as gentlemen, they 
felt that comity demanded this course; and, 


as statesmen, they saw the justice of freely doing 
that which was expressly stipulated to be done 
in the Constitutions of 1643 and 1789. 

As an illustration of the spirit that generally 
prevailed in the State, it may be ‘sufficient to 


mention, that, in 1783, after the Articles of 
Confederation had been adopted, Governor 
Guerard of South Carolina wrote to John Han- 
cock, Governor of Massachusetts, in regard to 
nine slaves, belonging to Percival Pawley, of 
Georgetown, South Carolina, who were then 
in Boston, in order that they might be restored. 
The whole matter was brought before the Gen- 
eral Court of Massachusetts. Governor Hancock, 
Samuel Adams, and Tristam Dalton, Speaker of 
the House, united in restoring them to their 
owners. This was five years before the present 
Federal Constitution was adopted, which, by 
compact, rendered this course obligatory. 

This same spirit of Christianity, comity, and 
statesmanship still prevailing, when the Fed- 
eral Constitution of 1787 was framed, there 
was no objection raised to placing in that instru- 
ment the provision for the restoration of fugi- 
tive slaves and apprentices. It was felt to bea 
reasonable provision, in all the States. 


(To BE CONTINUED. } 
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IV.—ANNALS OF THE CITY OF BANGOR, | 
MAINE.—ConvinvED FROM Page 8. | 
By THE LATE Witu1aAM D, WiiraMson, 
TiistoRIAN oF MAINE. 


THE | 


| 

1775.—Fort Pownall dismantled. Bunker | 
Hill battle. The Penobscot tribe tender their | 
services to the Americans. Falmouth burnt by | 


Capt. Mowett. 


| 


Tue INDIANS. 


Toman, Governor, in 1771.—Osson was commis- 
sioned a Justice of the Peace by the Executive | 
of Mass., the only native so honored, 


Orono, Governor or Chief, 17°75 to 1801-2.—Before | 
the British took possession of Castine, there | 
was an Indian about (Mrs. Howard says) whose 
hand had been burnt off for killing his squaw. 
Yet one Nunguemet killed his squaw in 1771, 
at or near the Point—put her through the ice— 
then she was taken up and buried. Nobody could | 


ever learn that the Indians dealt with him at all |: 


for killing her.* Mrs. Howard szys before the | 
Revolutionary war, the Indians used to threaten 
they meant to drive off the settlers from the 
lands, but after the war commenced, they pro- 
fessed to be great friends to the Americans, and 
went down to Biguyduce to join them against 
the British. But after the British drove the 
Americans up, in the repulse and defeat of 1779, 
many of the savages turned upon the settlers, 
and plundered their houses all the way up the 
river. Some of the Indians, particularly 
‘*White Francis” and ‘‘Osson,” were killed. At 
any time, by day or night, for years after the 
first settlement, the Indians would burst open 
the doors, to come in and warm themselves. 
When the inmates were up, they would turn 
them from the fire, sometimes lie down with 
their feet towards the fire and sleep—eat any- 
thing that was cooked and in sight, but seldom 
stole anything but victuals. They were chaste ; 
no Indian was ever known to offer violence to a 
female. There was among them the form and 
engagement of marriage + before the Europeans 
came among them. The intentions were pub- 
lished thus. The females for a period previous- 
ly ‘‘ wore one blue stocking, and the other a red 
*‘one.” They had a kind of religious meetings, 
—prayers and singing, but they were holden on 





* Mrs. Howard says Nunguemet’s squaw was weakly, apt to 
complain, and her husband churlish and violent. Coming home 
from hunting one day, he looked at her; heard her groan or sigh ; 
“* Ay,” said he, “ always yawl : ” seized her, and killed her, with 
great fury. 

* The form was taken from the Catholics, for all the Indians, 
from our first account of them, have been strongly attached to 
Romish religion and rites. 
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| the floor, with their feet toward the fire. 
| Howard relates this story. One morning, a 
| single Indian came into the house, and said if 


[February, 


Saturdays. The youngsters played ball those 
days and also Sundays. They are very fond of 
playing bat and ball. The squaws, also the 
Indians, used to wear jewels in their ears and 
noses. The men had only one lock of hair 
around their crown: the rest was polled short. 
The squaws, and generally the Indians, undress 
when they lie down to sleep in the night—put 
bear skins under and blankets over, and lie on 
Mrs. 


she would get him a breakfast, he would give 
her a ninepence. She cooked it for him, and 
when ready, placed it on the head of a barrel in 
the corner of the room. At the same instant, 
another Indian rushed in with great fury, seized 
the sitting one, clenched, and they both fell on 
the floor. The pursuer got the other upon his 


| face, kneeled upon his shoulders, caught his 
| lock of hair with both hands, pulled up and 


twisted his neck and head, first one way and 
then the other, with all violence, until the bones 
cracked as if dislocated,—she expecting every 
moment to see his neck break. In the midst of the 
contest, a third Indian entered, and began to 
eat the victuals. Mrs. Howard told him the 
food was his brother’s. ‘* Ay, very good fight,” 
said he, and ate the whole. The others drew 
off. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


Before Dr. Herbert left, (Mrs. Howard says ) 
the Rev. Daniel Little, from Kennebunk, visit- 
ed the place as a missionary, and in 1779, soon 
after Dr. Ilerbert left, one Oliver Noble came 
and preached a few Sabbaths. Afterwards, Mr. 
Little came again, and in each visit, he baptized 
some children—particularly the first time he 
came, he baptized Louis Howard, a daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Howard. Rev. Seth Noble,* 
whose native place was Newmarket or Spring- 
field, N. H., migrated into Nova Scotia, and 
became a preacher of the Gospel in the easterly 
region around the margin of the Bay of Fundy, 
and a settled minister at the river St. John. 
Being directly or indirectly concerned in the 
attack made by Col. Eddy and others on Fort 
Cumberland, at the head of Chignecto Bay in 
1776,t he was implicated with them, and returned 
to New Hampshire. Early in the Spring of 

785-6, with his wife and three children, he 


* When Mr. Noble had been in the Plantation about a year 
there was a vote passed to build a meeting-house, 40 by 36 feet 
But it was not built. 

tBy Resolve of June 29, 1785, there was given to Rey. Mr. 
Noble, one of the refugees from Nova Scotia, three hundred 
acres of land in Eddington. This gift’ probably occasioned the 
coming of Mr. Noble to Penobscot river. 
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came to Kenduskeag Plantation, the acquired 
name of this settlement. The peoplé were 
pleased with his preaching, and a subscription 
paper was carried around by Elisha Nevens, to 
ascertain how much each person would give by 
the year to Mr. Noble, so long as he would be 
their minister. At least, fifty subscribers were 
obtained on each side of the Penobscot river, and 
the annual sum intended to be raised, was $400, 
or £100. So much of it was subscribed, that 
he concluded to settle, and was installed by the 
Rev. D. Little, before mentioned, as a mission- 
ary, or evangelist. The ordination took place 
under some spreading oaks, that stood on the 
square between Oak and Ash, York and Han- 
cock streets. The only ministers present were 
Mr. Little and Mr. Noble, yet it was a solemn 
occasion. Mr. Noble preached the sermon, and 
Mr. Little gave the charge and the right hand 
of fellowship. Nochurch was organized at the 
time nor afterwards while Mr. Noble abode in 
the Plantation: still, he administered the Lord’s 
Supper at stated intervals. The communicants 


were Thomas Howard, Andrew Webster, and 
Simon Crosby, and their wives, on this side of 
the river, and John Brewer and Simeon Fowler, 
and their wives, on the other side—in all, ten 


professors.* Generally, the meetings were 
holden during the summer in a barn, southerly 
of Penjejewalk stream, and in other places to 
accommodate the worshippers. With some aid 
from his parishioners, or hearers, he built a small 
house 20 or’ 80 rods northerly of Newbury 
street, perhaps not half way between Main 
street and the river. The cavities of the cellar 
were visible until quite recently. This and his 
installation were both in 1785, the year of his 
arrival. 

Mrs. Howard says Mr. Noble ¢ was ‘‘a very 
‘airy man,—preached well without notes, —-gift- 
‘ted in prayer—a good neighbor and a good 
‘*vardener; a very industrious man, excellent in 
**sickness, and very moral.” At length, in 1798, 


* The prosperity and respectability of their children are cir- 
cumstances worthy of special notice. 

+ Deac. William Boyd has often talked with me about “ Parson 
“Noble.” The Deacon, who came to Bangor in 1791, says Mr. 
Noble was too light and frothy in his conversation,—did not 
sustain the gravity of character becoming a minister—would 
drink a dram with almost any one who asked him—laugh, and 
tell improper anecdotes. Yet in his religious performances, he 
was able and pathetic—no doubt, pious, as he was truly an 
orthodox and faithful preacher, so thatone would think when 
he was out of the pulpit, he ought never to enter it, and 
when in it, he had better never come out of it. He was a re- 
markably good singer—had a clear, pleasant voice, especially 
for tenor: collected those who were natural singers and taught 
them how to sing by note, and was the first teacher of sacred 
music in this place. After he lefi, Deacon Boyd says that they 
corresponded for several years. 
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the sums subscribed were not paid: some of the 
subscribers had died—some had removed away— 
and his living having become small, he returned 
to Newmarket, and never came back. Thence, 
he went to Springfield, where he was born. In 
1790, the people of Kenduskeag Plantation 
drew up and signed a petition to be made a 
town, and chose Rev. Mr. Noble their agent to 
present the petition to the General Court, and 
procure the charter of incorporation. They 
voted to have it named Sunbury; it being pleas- 
ant in sound, and the place pleasant. But ‘‘ Mr. 
** Noble disliked it, * and because he was so much 
‘enamored with the Church-tune Bangor, he 
‘caused that name to be put into the Act,” sup- 
posing if it were not well liked, it could be 
easily changed. 


Britisu At CastINEe, oR BiavyDvbe. 


In April,1779, (Mrs. Howard says) the Brit- 
ish took possession of Biguyduce—the Ameri- 
cans under Lovell and Salstonstall. Lovell was 
called a leather-breeches maker. A good many 
of the soldiers were from Newbury. Thirty 
sail were burnt between this and Oak Point, or 
head of Marsh Bay. The Sally was the upper- 
most one burnt, she being a little above what 
is now Carr’s wharf. The Point was covered 
with American soldiers and marines. The Brit- 
ish followed with a ship to Brewer’s cove, and 
sent their boats or barges to the head of the tide 
in search of plundey. Samuel Kenney, residing 
not far from the ferry-way,on the eastern side 
of the river, an arrant tory, had collected at a 
house not far from Col. Brewers, a great quan- 
tity of pork and beef taken from the settlers, of 
which he informed Capt. Mowett, commander 
of the squadron, who, coming to view it, 
blamed Kenney, and told him to take salt from 
his, (Mowett’s) tender, immediately, salt the 
whole, and give a barrel to each one from whom 
he had taken any provision. Jedediah Preble, 
a tory, lived in the house the Harthorns first 
built. Solomon Harthorn was a news-carrier 
to the British. John Lee,t of Biguyduce, was a 
noted tory. He told Thos. Howard, when news 
of ‘peace arrived, ‘‘he had rather America had 
‘*been sunk, than not been conquered by the 
‘¢ British.” 

Note. 


This and the preceding pages are from writ- 
ten minutes of facts taken from Mrs. Howard’s 
lips, Dec. 1. 1819, as previously stated. 

The following facts were taken from the 
mouth of Capt. Joseph Mansell, in writing, June 

* The name is in New Brunswick. 
# Lee was afterwards Collector of the Customs at Castine—the 
brother of Silas Lee, of Wiscasset. Joha Lee, 


seen—u tall, subtle Many. 


I have often 
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6, 1831, with additions and revisions carefully 
made, on this 5th of March, 1838. 

Joseph Mansell * was born at Scituate, Mass., 
Dec. 20, 1750, and consequently was eighty- 
seven years of age last December. His father, 
Jobn Mansell, came from London, and married 
at Scituate. He had four sons, and eight 
daughters. He lived in Scituate, until he was 
eighteen years old. When a school-boy, he 
recollects his only school-book was the Psalter. 
Each scholar read severally and alone in suc- 
cession, and spelled from the lesson. A pun- 
ishment of wrong-doers was for one boy to hold 
another on his back, while the master stripped 
up the outer boy’s jacket, and applied the rod 
in a very feeling manner. As to dress, (he says) 
the men and boys, when he was young, wore 
‘* Kilis@’ + viz., trousers very wide, which came 
down only to the knees, to which the stockings 
extended—buckled or gartered above the calf. 
The knees were very apt to be cold. He says 
there was a whole regiment of Scotch Highland- 
ers at Biguyduce, with kilts not so low, nor 
a so high as the knees: the latter being 

are. 

Capt. Mansell says he came to Biguyduce in 
April, 1768,{ and went up the river Penobscot 





in 1771, and found in what is now Bangor, 
Jacob and Stephen Buzzell, Simon Crosby, the 


Smarts, and Jacob Dennet. James Budge first 
resided at Eddington-bend, or rather at the 
mouth of the Muntawassueék stream, below the 
bend, removing there about 1774, and to Ken- 
duskeag, some five or six years afterwards. He 
thinks James Dunning came in 1772. He, Man- 
sell, built for Solomon and Silas Harthorn,§ a 
saw-mill not many rods from the mouth of Pen- 
jejewalk stream, and assisted in constructing 
the stone bridge and dam over the river, which 
was afterwards the county road. About fifteen 
years afterwards, he built a grist-mill at the same 
place; the first in the Plantation. In 1773, he 
married Elizabeth Harthorn, Silas Harthorn’s 
daughter: they never had but one child, who 
died when three months old, After marriage, 


* He lived at Daily's Eddy, at the foot of the first Narrows, 
on Castine river, over the Neck. 

t The Scottish Highlanders dress in the same military costume 
to the present day—‘‘ kilts and naked knees.” 

} His father was at the taking of Cupe Briton, and removed 
there and lived for a time. 

§ Capt. Mansell says he lived in the family of Silas Harthorn, 
on the spot where Widow Webster lives. He also states, that 
“in 1774, Isaac Simons, my grandfather, on my mother's side, 
“went with me on to Fort Hill, in Ba: cor, and there said tome 
“thus: ‘ When J was a small boy, I was with the party that de- 
***stroyed the Indian and French village here ; but there was not 
“an Indien there at the time.” See my History of Maine,Vol. | 


IL. p. 143, . 
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they removed over the river, and began to keep 
house at a place nearly opposite to the mouth 
of Penjejewalk stream. 

[To BE ConTINUED. ] 


V.—GENERAL CHARLES SOOTT. 
By Isaac Suucker, Esq., oF NEWARK, OHIO. 


The history of few, if any, of the meritorious 
military leaders of the West, who were conspicu- 
ously and honorably identified with the suc- 
cessful military expeditions of the ‘Great 
‘‘West,” seems to be as little known, by the 
men of the present day, as is that of General 
CHARLES Scorr, of Kentucky. Few even know 
that a commander of that name ever was, in 
any direct or conspicuous manner. connected 
with the subjugation of the Indians, in the Ohio 
Valley. And yet he commanded an expedition 
of eight hundred men to the Wabash Valley, in 
1791; joined General Wayne, in 1793, with over 
a thousand troops, raised in Kentucky; and, in 
1794, he marched with General Wayne’s army, 
to the Maumee, as second in command, having 
sixteen hundred Kentucky Cavalry in charge, 
with which force he participated in the battle 
of the ‘Fallen Timbers.” But of him and of 
his services, civil as well as military, I propose 
to speak more in detail. 

General Charles Scott was a native of Virginia, 
but removed to Kentucky, at an early day—how 
early I cannot say; but he was certainly there 
in 1790, and had been, probably, at that time, 
a resident of Kentucky for a number of years. 
The reasons for this opinion will appear in the 
sequel. 

Early in the Spring of 1290, ‘‘ straggling par- 
‘* ties of Indians were carrying on a predatory 
‘‘war, along the whole line of the Ohio, against 
“the exposed settlers, and especially against 
‘‘the emigrants, great numbers of whom were 
‘* descending the Ohio-river, at that season, in 
“boats, to the new settlements.” ‘* Under 
‘‘these circumstances,” says the author of 

lestern Annals, *‘it was determined, by the 
‘‘people of Kentucky, to make an immediate 
‘‘attack upon them,” and terminate the barbari- 
ties practiced by them. 

Accordingly, an expedition was organized by 
General Harmar, on the eighteenth of April, 
composed of one hundred regular troops and a 
force of two hundred and thirty volunteers, raised 
in Kentucky, under the command of General 
Charles Scott, who marched from Limestone, 
by a circuitous route, to the Scioto, and thence 
proceeded to its mouth, in order to intercept 
some of the hostile bands. Only four Indians, 
however, were found, whom the Kentuckians 
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killed. The results of this short campaign were 
quite limited, apparently, but it, doubtless, at 
least to some extent, tended to check the ma- 
rauding savages, in their predatory attacks upon 
the descending emigrant-boats. 

General Harmar was defeated by the Indians, 
at their towns situated at the junction of the 
St. Joseph’s and St. Mary’s-rivers, now Fort 
Wayne, on the seventeenth of October, 1790. 
That event produced great consternation and 
alarm, all along the border settlements, which 
were, in consequence of said defeat, rendered 
liable to the hostile invasion of their Indian 
enemies, who, being flushed with victory, would, 
unless held in check by a strong military force, 
invade those settlements, and visit with desola- 
tion and death the brave and _ enterprising 
frontiersmen. Under this condition of things, 
the Legislature of Virginia, on the twentieth of 
December, 1790, passed a Resolution authoriz- 
ing the Governor to make provision for the 
protection of the frontiers, till the General 
Government should take efficient measures to 
effect that object. ‘*Governor Randolph im- 
‘*mediately dispatched orders for the enlist- 
**ment, before the first of March, 1791, of several 
‘*Companies of Rangers, for the defence of the 


‘*frontiers, and appointed Charles Scott, Brig- 
‘*adier-general of the Militia of Kentucky, with 
‘*orders to raise a volunteer force for the pro- 


‘*tection of that district.” Upon these proceed- 
ings being reported to Congress, that body, early 
in January, 1791, ‘‘established a local Board 
‘of War for the District of Kentucky, composed 
‘tof Generals Charles Scott and Isaic Shelby, 
**Colonel Benjamin Logan, and Messrs John 
‘*Brown and Harry Innis; with discretionary 
‘*powers to provide for the defense of the 
‘settlements and the prosecution of the war.” 
Congress further provided, early in March of 
the same year, for raising another Regiment, to 
be employed against the hostile Indians. 
Coygress, also considering it necessary to send 
an expedition against certain hostile Indians on 
the Wabash, directed General Scott to raise, 
under the direction of the Kentucky Board of 
War, a volunteer force of seven hundred and 
fifty mounted men, for said service. An excess 
of men volunteered, who, led by their gallant 
commander, the heroic Scott, marched for their 
destination, crossing the Ohio, at the mouth of 
the Kentucky-river, on the twenty-third of 
May, and reaching the Wabash, on the first of 
June. 

Colonel John Hardin and Colonel Wilkinson 
were of thiscommand. The former commenced 
the action, on the left, who, on rejoining the 
main force, reported the killing of a number of 
warriors and the taking of fifty-two prisoners. 
Colonel Wilkinson operated with the First Bat- 
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talion, in another quarter, and ‘* destroyed all 
‘* the savages with which five canoes were crowd- 
‘*ed,” as says the Official Report. Next day, 
he was detached with three hundred and sixty 
men to an Indian town, Tippecanoe, eighteen 
miles distant from camp, and returned, next 
day, ‘‘having destroyed a most important set- 
‘**tlement of the enemy, in that quarter.” 

‘* Wea-plains ” were the scene of the first day’s 
battle. Colonel Wilkinson’s field of operations 
was on the West bank of the Wabash, a few 
miles below the present City of La Fayette. 

The expedition returned to the ‘‘ Falls of the 
**Ohio,”’ on the fifteenth of June, and disband- 
ed, having killed twenty-three Indians and 
captured fifty-eight. 

After the defeat of General St. Clair, on the 
fourth of November, 1791, the Government 
decided to raise a largely augmented force to 
operate against the hostile Indians and for the 
protection of the frontier settlers. To decide 
upon the Commander-in-chief was a question of 
some difficulty. President Washington had 
under consideration General Anthony Wayne, 
of Pennsylvania; General Charles Scott, of 
Kentucky; General Daniel Morgan, of Virginia; 
General Henry Lee, of Virginia; and Colonel 
William Darke, who, though a native of Penn- 
sylvania, was, at that time, a resident of Jeffer- 
son-county, Virginia. The result was the selec- 
tion of General Wayne, General Scott coming 
in as second in command, he having raised, by 
enlistments and drafts, sixteen hundred Ken- 
tucky troops of Wayne’s army. It is but fair to 
suppose that he stood high, as a military officer, 
to have attained to the second position, and to 
have been seriously thought of, by General 
Washington, for that of Commander-in-chief, 
and to have been chief of the Board of War. 

In the Fall of 1793, General Charles Scott 
marched, with one thousand Kentucky troops, 
to join General Wayne’s army operating against 
the Indians, and overtook it, on the fifteenth of 
October near Fort Jefferson. He found the 
commanding General unprepared for a Winter 
Campaign; and his troops, after remaining to 
assist in completing Fort Greenville, were, there- 
fore, discharged, and returned to their homes, 
the Regulars, meanwhile, going into Winter- 
quarters, 

‘*On the twenty-sixth of July, 1794, General 
‘Scott, with about sixteen hundred mounted- 
‘*men, from Kentucky, joined General Wayne, 
‘‘at Greenville, the whole army moving two 
‘days thereafter. The Battle of the * Fallen 
‘*¢Timbers,’ on the Maumee, just below the 
‘*Rapids, was fought on the twentieth of 
‘* August, just twenty-five days after General 
‘*Scott joined Wayne’s army, and in which he 
‘*was second in command. 
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‘* By this time, Scott had attained to the rank | 
‘‘of a Major-general; and, having acquitted 
‘*himself well, was very popular. General 
‘* Wayne was fully satisfied with him, for his 
‘language, in his Report of the battle, was that 
**¢the bravery and conduct of every officer 
‘**belonging to the army merit my highest 
‘¢ approbation.’ ” 

But Major-general Charles Scott was also 
known as a civilian—a statesman. He was one | 
of the first Presidential Electors who were | 
elected by the State of Kentucky, having been 
chosen in 1793. He was again elected, in 1800, 
in 1804, and in 1808, making four elections to 
that honorable position, showing that he had 
the confidence of the People of his State. In 
the last-named year, he was aiso elected to the 
office of Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky; and the Legislature of his State 
manifested the high esteem in which they held | 
him, by giving his honored name to one of the 
Counties of Kentucky. His gubernatorial term 
expired, after a service of four years, in 
1812, when he was succeeded by Governor 
Shelby. 

The introduction of this last-mentioned 
honored name, and which was borne by him 
who was the subject of a previous sketch, 
brings to mind some of the many points of 
analogy in the career and character of those 
eminent Kentucky Generals, and Kentucky 
Governors. They both lived through the Revo- 
Jutionary period of our country; both came to 
the ‘‘dark and bloody ground,” during the 
early years of its history; both acted conspicuous 
parts on the great theater of Indian warfare, 
during the heroic period of the ‘*Great North- 
‘“west;” both led their gallant hosts to battle 
and to victory; both were placed, by Congress, 
in the responsible position of members of 
the Kentucky Board of War, during the most 
periJous period in the history of the West; both 
attained to high and honorable civil positions, 
in their adopted State, after rendering it most 
valuable military services; both were elected 
members of the Electoral College, in the years 
1800 and 1804; both were honored, through 
Legislative partiality, by giving the name of 
each, to a County in the State which had so 
profusely showered its honors upon them; and 
both, through the consideration and favor of 
their fellow-citizens of Kentucky, attained to 
the high office of Chief Executive of their 
adopted State. 

It just occurs to me that I may, in con- 
clusion, appropriately, give, as a matter of 
information to some readers, the names and 
time of service of the other early-time Gover- 


nors of Kentucky, as well as those of Shelby 
and Scott. 
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The list is as follows: 
served from 
“ “ 


Tsaac Shelby 

James Garrard 
Christopher Greenup 
Charles Scott 

Isaac Shelby 

George Madison 

G. Slaughter (acting) 
John Adair 


1792 to 1796 ; 
1796 to 1804; 
1804 to 1808; 
1808 to 1812; 
1812 to 1816; 
1816 to 1816; 
1816 to 1820; 
1820 to 1824; 
Joseph Desha 1824 to 1828; 
Thomas Metcalfe 1828 to 1832. 

Messrs Breathitt, Morehead, Clark, Wickliffe, 
Letcher, Owsley, Crittenden, and others suc- 
ceeded, in the order named,—the latter closing 
his term of service, in 1850. 

But few, if any, of the American States can 
furnish a list of Governors, ‘‘all of y® olden 
**time,” of superior merit than the foregoing 
array presented by Kentucky, the first State 
organized in the *‘ Great West.” 


ae 
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IV.—HISTORICAL AND PERSONAL REM- 
INISCENCEHES OF CHENANGO-COUNTY, 
NEW YORK.—ContrINnvED FROM PAGE 24, 


By 8. S. Ranpatz, LL.D., LATE SuPERINTEND- 
ENT OF PusLic ScHOOLS OF THE Crry or NEw 
YorxK,. 


XIUL.—T7THE TOWNS OF NORIH NORWICH, SMYRNA, 
BAINBRIDGE, AFTON, COVENTRY, COLUMBUS, 
AND GUILFORD. 


Nort Norwicu.--North Norwich was formed 
from the northern part of Norwich and a por- 
tion of New Berlin, in 1849. The first settle- 
ment of the territory embraced within its 
boundaries, was made, in 1794, by Joseph 
Lathrop and Ames Mead. In 1795, Joel Thomp- 
son, Jeremiah and Abner Purdy, and Benjamin 
Ferris came in from Duchess-county; and, inthe 
succeeding year, General Obadiah German, Jesse 
Rundell, Jacob Grow, Ebenezer Hartwell, and 
James Purdy. The first child born in the set- 
tlement, was Amos Mead, Junior, in 1794: the 
first marriage, that of Ebenezer Hartwell and 
Rachel Mead, in 1795; and the first death that of 
Mrs. Abner Purdy, in 1796. Thomas Brooks was 
the first school-teacher ; Amos Mead, the first inn- 
keeper, in 1803 ; and General German opened the 
first store. The First Baptist-church, under the 
charge of Elder Eleany Holmes, was formed in 
1796; and Benjamin Hartwell erected the first 
grist-mill, in 1803. There are, at present, in 
the village, two churches, three stores, a hotel, 
wagon-shop, grist-mill, and about two hundred 
inhabitants. The population of the town ex- 
ceeds one thousand. 
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Here resided General Obadiah German, a mem- 
ber of the United States Senate, from 1809 to 
1815, and, subsequently, Speaker of the House 
of Assembly—a prominent and influential poli- 
tician of the period; and a gentleman of digni- 
fied appearance and manners, and great social 
and moral worth. Edmund G. PerLee and his 
brother, Abraham, Jarvis K. Pike, and Samuel 
Hopkins, all of whom’ have been already alluded 
to, in speaking of Norwich, also resided here. 

North Norwich, although regarded, for many 
years, as a mere rural suburb of Norwich, was, 
at an early period, of considerable importance, 
as the place where the Circuit and County Courts 
-of the County were held, from 1806 to 1809, 
alternately with Oxford. The old Baptist- 
church, a few years since destroyed by fire, was 
occupied for these purposes. 

Smyrna.—Smyrna was formed from Sher- 
burne, which adjoins it, on the East, in 1809. 
The first settlement of the town, according to 
Childs’s Gazetteer, was commenced, in 1792, by 
Joseph Porter. He was followed, in the Spring 
of 1793, by Joseph Tobey, whose son, John, 
then three years old, was still living, in 1869. 
Apollos Allen came in 1798, with his son Ches- 
ter, also still living. Joseph Collins, Joseph 
Billings, William Ladd, Joshua Talcott, Doctor 
Sainuel Burns, David Wilbur, and John Parker 
were among the other early settlers. Collins 
and Billings erected a grist-mill and cloth-dres- 
sing works, in 1795. The first birth was that 
of Jerusha Tobey, in 1793; the first death that 
of Doctor Samuel Burns. The first town-meet- 
ing was held at the house of William Ladd. 
The present population of the town is about 
two thousand, 

The village of Smyrna is situated in the East 
part of the town, on Pleasant-brook, and con- 
tains three churches—Presbyterian, Methodist, 
and Baptist—-a hotel, a large dry-goods store, 
and several smaller ones, a tannery, several 
mechanic shops, and about three hundred in- 
habitants. 

Here, at a later period, resided Russel Case, 
Doctor Nicholas B. Mead, and Demas Hubbard, 
Junior, all of whom represented the County in 
the State Legislature and the latter in Congress: 
upright and worthy men, The early settlers in 
that portion of the town which appertained to 
Sherburne, prior to 1809, have already been 
specified in the account of the latter. 

Russel Case served, for many years, in the 
capacity of Deputy Sheriff, under Sheriffs Mun- 
roe, Mead, Smith, and Welch; and frequently re- 
presented the town, in the Board of Supervisors, 
S. P. Allen, Esq., one of the Editors of the 
Chenango Telegraph, and, for many years, Assist- 
ant Clerk of the Assembly, was also a native of 
the town. 
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BaInsripGEe.—This town originally constitut- 
ed a portion of the township of Clinton, South 
of Fayette, which was in part appropriated by the 
State for the relief of the ‘* Vermont Sufferers,” 
including about one hundred and forty-eight 
persons, whose titles and property had been 
affected by the cession of Cumberland and 
Gloucester-counties to the State of Vermont. 
The town was formed, in 1791, as a part of 
Tioga-county, under the primitive name of 
‘* Jericho,” which was changed to Bainbridge, 
in 1814. 

The first town-meeting was held at the house 
of William Guthrie, at which time the town in- 
cluded within its boundaries portions of the 
present towns of Greene, Oxford, and Norwich, 
all of which were set off prior to 1800, and the 
whole of the present town of Afton, set off in 
1857. 

The village of Bainbridge was not incorpor- 
ated until 1821 ; and is situated on the Susque- 
hannah-river, a few miles beiow the junction of 
the Unadilla with that river, and nearly in the 
centre of the town. It contains, at the present 
time, four churches, two hotels, two grist-mills, 
a foundry, two planing-mills, fourteen or fifteen 
dry-goods and grocery-stores, three harness- 
shops, two carriage-shops, one drug-store, a 
printing-office, and about one thousand inhab- 
itants. 

From information gathered by the enter- 
prising compiler of the Gazetteer and Directory 
of Chenango County, Mr. Hamilton Childs, it ap- 
pears that one of the earliest settlers of this 
town was Reuben Kirby, at about 1787, on a 
farm now occupied by his son, bearing the same 
name; and that, in 1789, Henry Evans removed 
into the East part of the town, where he had 
obtained from the State three lots of six hun- 
dred and forty acres each, as one of the ‘* Ver- 
‘**mont Sufferers ”—taking up his residence on 
the farm now owned by Paul C, Underwood. 
THis son, Jehiel Evans, still living, in 1869, was 
born here, in 1795, and removed into the village, 
in 1808. The brother of the latter, Ansel 
Evans, was also, in 1869, still living, eighty 
vears of age, on one of the farms included in 
the original purchase. 

That portion of the Grant on which the pres- 
ent village of Bainbridge stands, was sold by 
Major Evans, the proprietor, to Colonel Church, 
in 1793, for the sum of eighteen cents per acre. 
Samuel Bigsby became a settler of the town, in 
1789. Elnathan Bush, with his family, consist- 
ing of four children—Charles, Japhet, Joseph, 
and Polly—left Cooperstown, in the Spring of 
1786; and, passing down the Susquehannah- 
river, in canoes, effected a settlement on Stow- 
ell’s-island, in the present town of Afton, where 
he remained, until the Spring of 1790, when he 
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removed to Bainbridge, and settled on the farm 
now occupied by his grandson, Joseph Bush. 
His death, in 1791, at sixty-three years of age, 
was the first which had occurred in the town. 
His eldest son, Charles, was a soldier in the 
Revolutionary War. 

William Allison became a settler, in 1795, on 
the farm now occupied by William §S. Sayre, 
Esq. Gould Bacon, an eccentric old bachelor, 
located himself, in the same year, in the vicinity 
of the river, where his residence having been 
inundated by a heavy Spring ‘‘ freshet,” he was 
driven to take refuge, with a satchel of provis- 
ions and his gun, ina neighboring tree. Having, 
unfortunately, dropped his satche). into the 
raging floods, he was compelled to eke out a 
scanty subsistence upon pumpkins, brought down 
by the water from the adjacent fields. Well 
may he have exclaimed, in the midst of his 
perplexities and troubles, ‘‘ Pity the sorrows of 
‘**a poor, old—‘‘ bachelor!” 

Among the other early settlers, according to 
Mr. Childs, were William Guthrie, Abraham 
Fuller, Heath Kelsey, Eben and Joseph Land- 
ers, James Graham, Samuel Nourse, John Camp- 
bell, Asahel Bigsby, Deacon Israel Smith, .Reu- 
ben Bump, Jared Redfield, Simeon Smith, 
David Hitchcock, James B. Nichols, Richard 
W. Juliand, Edward Noble, Cesar and Jervis 
Price, Richard L. and Frederick H. De Zeng, 
Richard L. Lawrence, David Sears, Solomon 
Warner, Moses Stockwell, Abel Conant, Reuben 
Beals, the Pearsalls, Peter Betts, Jabez S. Fitch, 
Charles Curtis, Ezra Hill, Samuel Banks, Aaron 
Myers, Perry Peckham, Joshua Mersereau, Hi- 
ram Dennison, John Y. Bennett, John Thompson, 
Timothy Davis, Eli Seeley, Orange Benton, 
Nathaniel and Thomas Humphrey—a representa- 
tive inthe Legislatures of 1819-20—A bner Searles, 
Jacob, Thomas, and James Ireland, William, 
Charles, Samuel, and Daniel Lyon, Seth Johnson, 
and John Nichols. Stephen Stillwell, Joseph 
P. Chamberlain—afterwards a representative in 
the State Assembly and Sheriff of the County— 
Colonel Moses G. Benjamin, and Peter Betts—an 
Associate Judge of the County Court, in 1807, 
and a member of the State Legislatures of 1808 
and 1811, also lived here. 

William Bush was the first male, and Relief 
Landers the first female, child born in the town— 
the latter in 1791. The first marriage was that of 
Charles Bush and Joan Harrington, in 1794. The 
first inn was kept by William Guthrie, on the 
place now owned by Philo Kirby, about two 
miles South of the present village. Phineas and 
Reuben Bennett erected a grist-mill,on Bennett’s- 
creek, in 1789. The first church (Presbyterian) 
was formed, in 1790, by Rev. William Stone. 
A Congregational-church was subsequently 
organized, in 1797 or 1798, with the Rev. Joel 
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Chapin as Pastor. The first school-house made 
its appearance, at about the same time, in the 
village, on a piece of land given for a church, 
school-house, public-green, and burying-ground, 
by Benjamin 8. Carpenter. 

The present population of the town of Bain- 
bridge is about two thousand. 

Arron.—In that part of the County now in- 
cluded within the boundaries of sweet flowing 
‘¢* Afton,” among the early settlers, in addition 
to the family of Elnathan Bush, were Seth Stone, 
Nathaniel Benton, Isaac Miner, Hezekiah Stowell, 
Orlando Bridgman, and Ebenezer Church—the 
three last being among the *‘ Vermont Sufferers.” 

Nathaniel Church taught the first school, in 
1790; Asa Stowell was the first inn-keeper, in 
1788; Peter Betts opened the first store, in 1805; 
and David Cooper and Isaac Miner ran the first 
saw-mill, on Kelsey’s-brook. The first church 
was organized, in 1802, by the Rev. Daniel 
Buck. 

This promising little section ‘of the great 
original *‘ Jericho ”»—‘‘ born out of due time,” 
and ever hereafter to be ‘‘known and distin- 
‘* guished ” by the most mellifluous of all cogno- 
mens—was favored, some forty years ago, in 
1828 or ’29, by the presence and pervading in- 
fluence of the great founder and original dis- 
coverer of the Mormon dispensation—Joe Smith 
—who, according to the Gazetteer and Directory, 
at about this time, ‘‘made his appearance in 
*¢ Afton, and attended school in District No. 9,” 
at the ripe age of twenty-four or five. He, how- 
ever, ‘‘attended,” in the capacity of a prophet, 
in the chrysalis state, with wings not yet full- 
fledged; ‘‘walked the waters like a thing of 
‘life, daring the very elements to strife,” so 
long as the underlying ‘‘ plank” was not wick- 
edly displaced by the ‘‘wicked boys;” and, 
finally, having, through this mischance, fallen 
into the water and ** gone down like any other 
‘*mortal’”’—having subsequently essayed, with 
what success does not appear, to ‘‘heal the 
**sick, cast out devils,” and many other miracu- 
lous feats, the great founder of Mormonism was 
ignominiously hauled before the judgment-seat 
of Joseph P. Chamberlin, Esq., then in the com- 
mission of the peace—afterwards Sheriff of 
Chenango, member of the State Legislature, in 
1804, etc., etc..—as an impostor! ‘Two petti- 
‘* foggers, by the name of John 8. Reed and 
‘*James Davison, volunteered to defend him. 
‘*Three witnesses testified that they had seen 
‘*him cast out devils. One devil ‘as large asa 
‘**woodchuck,’ left the man, and run across 
‘¢¢the floor.’ Another ‘run off, like a yellow 
‘*¢dog.’ In the face of such testimony, what 
‘hut an acquittal must have resulted? Mr. 
‘*Knight, his son, and Mr. Stowell—these three 
‘“unexceptionable witnesses—followed the future 
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**prophet to his glory in the West—not unac- 
‘*companied, we may be sure, by the ‘ wood- 
*** chuck’ and ‘yellow dog,’ as well as by the 
‘*Mormon Bibles, under lock and key, guarded 
‘*by an angel,” which fell, with aloud crash, 
into the door of Mr. and Mrs. Preston T. Wil- 
kins, of Ashtabula-county, Ohio, living at this 
time, in Broome-county, just across the line— 
impelled thereto, as we are credibly assured, 
by honest Preston, himself, who, having been 
worried and badgered within an inch of his 
life, by his ‘‘hagging” help-mate, whom 
these Mormon pioneers were endeavoring to 
convert, manufactured a key, opened the angel- 
ically guarded chest, took therefrom a Bible, 
and placed it in such a shaky position, on or 
about the door of the domicile, that, on opening 
that piece of furniture, the catastrophe must 
needs occur! What effect this miracle had 
upon the deyoutly-inclined Mrs. Wilkins, is left 
to conjecture; we only know that Wilkins for- 
bade the brethren of the Mormon persuasion, 
from all future visitations of his house ; but 
whether Mrs; W. ‘* went West where the Saints 
‘*had been commanded to assemble,” must ever 
remzin an inscrutable mystery. 

The late William H. Bissell, Governor of 
Illinois, and member of Congress from that 
State, was, during several years, a resident of 
this locality—attending school, in the Summer, 
and teaching, in the Winter. 

In Bainbridge, fifty years ago, resided and 
‘**kept a hotel,” Levi Bigelew—one of the Judges 
and afterwards first Judge of the County Court— 


Stephen Stillwell, John C. Clark, Horace 
Dresser, Moses G. Benjamin, Peter Betts, 
William 8S. Sayre, Richard W. Juliand, 


Philip M. DeZeng, Isaac Bush, Alvah C. Bush, 
Cyrus Strong, with other less prominent nota- 
bilities. 

Stephen Stillwell represented the County, in 
the Legislature of 1823. John C, Clark, was one 
of the brightest ornaments of the Chenango Bar; 
with brilliant talents, he combjned the most 
pleasing and graceful manners, and command- 
ed all the essential requisites of a wide-spread 
popularity. His strongly developed social qual- 
ities not unfrequently passed over the bounda- 
ries of proper moderation; but bis heart was 
uniformly in the right place. He filled the 
position of District Attorney, at one time; was 
afterwards elected to Congress, where his abil- 
ities were speedily recognized and appreciated ; 
and was subsequently appointed Solicitor 
of the Treasury, by President Taylor. His 
premature death, soon afterwards, was univer- 
sally regretted. Horace Dresser, at this time, 
was a promising and eloquent young lawyer; 
but, having sustained an irreparable affliction in 
the death of his wife, he removed to the city 
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of New York, where he now resides. Richard 
W. Juliand was a brother of Joseph Juliand, 
of Greene—a representative in the State Legis- 
lature, and widely known and respected. Al- 
vah C. Bush removed with his family, several 
years since, to the City of New York, where he 
still resides. Cyrus Strong removed to Nor- 
wich, and, subsequently, with his son-in-law, 
John Clapp, and his family, to Binghamton, 
where he became President of the Binghamton or 
Broome-county Bank; and died, a few years 
since, the possessor of a large fortune, accu- 
mulated by his financial sagacity and practical 
business tact and ability. William 8. Sayre 
commenced the practice of the law, in Bain- 
bridge, in 1828, and achieved a high success in his 
profession. He was a graduate of Hamilton 
College, in the Class of 1824, and a student, a 
year or two later, with David McMaster, 
now or late of Steuben, in the law-oflice of 
Messrs. Buttolph and Thorp, in Norwich. Mr. 
Sayre is still practicing in the Courts of 
Chenango, Broome, and the adjoining Coun- 
ties; and is universally respected and esteemed 
for his abilities and moral worth. 
CovEntry—Coventry, on the West of Bain- 
bridge and East of Greene, was taken from the 
latter town, in 1806. The eastern part, adjoin- 
ing Bainbridge, was patented by the State, in 
1787, to Robert Harper; and the western was in- 
cluded in the Patent to Walter Livingston, 
granted in 1788. The first settlement, accord- 
ing to Mr. Childs, was made near the center of 
the town, in 1785, by Simon Jones. <A Mr. 
Goodell and Mr. Clark settled, near Mr. Jones, 
in 1786; and Benjamin Jones, in the same 
locality, in 1788. Ozias Yale and William 
Starks located a little North of Coventry, in 
1782; Elijah Warren, within the present boun- 
daries of the town, in 1804; and Moses Allis, 
Roger Edgerton, and Ziba Hutchinson, soon 
after. The first birth was that of William Allis, 
son of Moses Allis, in 1794; the first marriage, 
that of Simeon Parker to Polly Sprague; and 
the first death, that of a son of Roger Edgerton, 
in 1790, Sherman Page, afterwards of Una- 
dilla, taught the first school; Benjamin Jones 
kept the first inn, in 1788; and Jotham Packer 
opened the first store, in 1799, and erected the 
first grist-mill, in 1795. The first carding and 
cloth-dressing establishment was opened by A. 
and W. H. Rogers, at about the same time. 
The early settlers of Coventry were from New 
England; and, though not connected with any 
established church, listened to the primitive 
and fervent preaching of good old Elder Camp, 
until 1807, when a church was organized under 
the auspices of the Rev. David Harmon, or 
Harrower, as given by Hotchins, in his History 
of the Presbyterian Church in Western New York. 
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A very characteristic and amusing story was 
told, fifty years since, of General Benjamin 
Jones, in connection with Judge Casper M. 
Rouse, of Norwich, which I give for what it is 
worth, albeit not so well authenticated as the 
famous ‘certificate ” concerning the patent 
medicine known as ‘‘ Root’s Itch Ointment,” 
which the worthy Judge pompously declared 
he had used in his own family for seven years, 
and could, therefore, speak ex cathedra. 

At present, however, we have reference to an 
incident said to have occurred about the year 
1806, when Judge Rouse represented, in part, 
the Western District, in the State Senate, and 
General Jones, the County, in the lower branch. 

In these primitive times, a journey from the 
Chenango Valley, to Albany, was a formidable 
undertaking; and economical considerations 
were, by no means, out of place. The worthy 
Judge was, however, not insensible of the supe- 
rior dignity of his official position, as a grave 
and reverend Senator, upon whom all eyes, in 
the rural districts, were naturally turned; and 
as his good friend, General Jones, of Coventry, 
and himself, were bound to the same goal, and 
must, of course, be equally desirous, with him- 
self, to avoid all unnecessary expenditure in the 
long journey before them, the Senator, with 
great hospitality, invited him to dine with him, 
at his residence, in Norwich, on his way to the 
Capital, and availed himself of the occasion, to 
lay before him the plan of the campaign. The 
Judge, it seemed, was a passionate admirer of 
the dish commonly known as ‘‘ pork and beans ;” 
and having great abundance of that savory 
material on hand, specially prepared for the 
purpose, apprised his visitor of his inten- 
tion to store, in the recess of his sleigh, a 
quantum sufficit for their mutual refreshment, 
during the rest of the journey, which they were 
to perform in company; it being, however, ex- 
pressly agreed and understood between the high 
contracting parties that, at each public house, 
on the route, in which they should stop to dine, 
they should appear as entire strangers to each 
other; that the General should quietly produce 
his savory store of pork and beans, and com- 
mence its demolition, while the Judge, in the 
intervals of affable and condescending conver- 
sation with the inmates of the public room, 
should congratulate his worthy friend on his 
primitive meal and its appetizing fragrance, 
who, on his part, should, in a friendly manner, 
invite him to participate in its enjoyment—an 
invitation which, after a little ‘‘slow, reluctant, 
‘*amorous delay,” he was graciously to accept. 
They had not proceeded far on their course, 
when, towards the close of an inclement day, 
they entered, separately, a public house, in the 
bar-room of which a large crowd was assembled, 
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enjoying the warmth of the large, open fire- 
place; and among them several “distinguished 
acquaintances of the Senator. Familiar con- 
verse, of course, ensued, and the evening was 
passing away, pleasantly and rapidly. General 
Jones, in the mean time, entered the public 
room; quietly helped himself to a spare table 
and comfortable chair; produced, in grave 
silence, his well-filled knapsack, with abundant 
store of pork and beans; and incontinently fell 
to, with an appetite sharpened by his long day’s 
ride and the inclemency of the weather. The 
worthy Judge, from time to time, cast signifi- 
cant glances in the direction of his companion, 
and, with watering mouth and terrific appetite, 
contrived to detach himself from his distinguish- 
ed friends, and, in a dignified manner, walked 
= the table at which the General was seated ; in- 

aled the pleasant odor of the savory meal, and 
ineflectually sought his friend’s distant recogni- 
tion. Mysteriously failing in this, and urged by 
the irrepressible demands of appetite, he found 
himself compelled to take the initiative ; and, in 
a highly pompous, dignified, and gracious manner, 
he,complimented the apparent stranger upon the 
savory odor of his primitive meal. The stolid 
countryman could only be induced to express 
his concurrence in the distinguished Senator’s 
appreciation of the good things he was so rapid- 
ly devouring, by an audible, but satisfactory, 
grunt. Driven to desperation, the Judge was 
forced to the ultimate necessity of explicit action, 
as the sole alternative to the preservation of his 
share of the fast disappearing and highly ap- 
petizing edibles. ‘‘ As it is some time, Sir, since 
‘**T have dined, and observing no preparations 
‘‘on the part of our worthy landlord, here, for 
‘‘an evening meal, with your permission, I will 
‘*be happy to partake of a portion of the savory 
**mess which seems so tempting to your appe- 
‘¢tite.” To the surprise and astonishment of 
the worthy Judge, and the unconcealed and ir- 
repressible mirth of his distinguished friends, 
the ‘* country sjranger” promptly ané loudly re- 
spended, ‘Do, do, do! Judge Rouse. Jt is all 
** your own, you know, Judge; and if you don’t 
‘‘play your knife and fork, pretty soon, there 
‘* will be precious little left of your good lady’s pork 
‘sand beans !” 

Woodward Warren, a son of Elijah Warren, 
represented the County, in the Assembly of 1835 ; 
and his brother, Romeo Warren, at a subsequent 
period, Both were highly respectable and 
worthy men, and participated, to a large extent, 
in the public confidence. William Church re- 
presented the County, in the session of 1840; 
and was subsequently elected Sheriff. Ezra P. 
Church was a member of the Assembly of 1848. 

COLUMBUS. Immediately North of New- 
Berlin, and East of Sherburne, lies the town of 
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Columbus, formed from Brookfield, Madison- | 
county, and a small part of Norwich, in 1805, 


and 1807. 


The village, situated near the centre of the | 


town, contains three churches, a hotel, tan- 
nery, several stores and shops, and some twenty 
or thirty dwellings. 

The original Patent for the lands included with- 
in its boundaries was granted to John Tayier, in 
1790, at eighty cents per acre. Colonel Converse, 
according to Mr. Childs, was the first settler, 
in 1791. In 1792, Henry, Daniel, and James 
Williams removed into the town, from Rhode 
Island; and were followed, in 1794, by Thomas 
Howard, from the same State, Israel Greenleaf, 
from New Hampshire, Gilbert Strong, Josiah 
Rathbone, and Melica Tuttle—the latter of 


whom, in 1869, was still living, at the advanced | 


age of ninety-four years, with his great-grand- 
children, on the farm where he originally settled, 
and where, in 1796, with the aid of his boys 
and a large dog, he slew a ferocious bear, 
weighing two hundred pounds. Henry Crary 
was, also, an early settler, in the town, and 
sustained a high character, as an able, upright, 
and influential citizen. He represented the 
County, in the Assembly of 1835, and the town, 
for many years, in the Board of Supervisors. 
Anthony Olney was also a conspicuous citizen 
and a worthy and estimable man. 


Reuben Gregory, murdered by George Denison; | 


on the premises, in 1833. Joshua Lamb came 
to Columbus, from Worcester, Massachusetts, 
in July, 1804; opened a public-house; filled, 
for many years, the office of Post-Master of the 
town; and, in 1837, was promoted to the bench 
of the Court of Common Pleas, as an Associate 
Judge. Elijah Palmer emigrated to the town, 
from Stonington, Connecticut, at an early period. 
His son, Grant B. Palmer, at about the year 
1830, opened a hotel, in Columbus Centre, which 
he continued to occupy for upwards of twenty 
years. He represented the County, in the As- 
sembly of 1855; was an enterprising and suc- 
cessful farmer; for many years, President of the 
County Agricultural Society and Railroad Com- 
missioner of his time ; and died, in October last, at 
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Hanlin | 
Gregory kept an inn, in the South part of the | 
town, near New Berlin; and was the father of | 
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eminent civic distinction, as a public man, re- 
| presentative in the State Legislature, and other 
| capacities. 

Josiah G. Olney, a son of Anthony Olney, 
was also a representative of the County, in the 
Legislature of 1839, ond sustained a high 
character for probity and intelligence. Hiram 
E. Storrs represented the County, in the Legis- 
lature of 1846, 

The entire population of the town is at pres- 
ent about one thousand, five hundred. 

At the first town-meeting, in 1805, held at the 

house of Jonathan’ Brownell, Tracy Robinson, 

| who subsequently removed to Binghamton, was 
| chosen Supervisor, Ambrose Hyde, Town Clerk, 
and Joshua Lamb, Collector. 

The first birth in the town was that of Sally 
Williams; the first marriage, that of Joseph 
| Medbury to Hannah Brown, in 1794; and the 

first death, that of Mrs. Dorcas Howard, in 1797, 
Nicholas Page taught the first school; Colonel 
Converse kept the first inn; and Amos C. Palmer 
the first store, in 1797. Job Vail built the first 
grist and saw-mill, in 1794-95. The last 
**Wolf’s long how], on Unadilla’s shore,” was 
| heard, in 1803, on the birthday of Amos Tuttle. 
| GutLrorp.—This town is situated about equi- 
; distant from the Chenango and Unadilla-rivers ; 
jand here resided the old Sheriff, Samuel A. 
Smith, John Latham, Daniel 8. Dickinson, and 
Asher C, Moses. Here the future distinguished 
Senator commenced his career as a poor and 
| struggling aspirant to the Bar, reading law in 
| the office of Clark & Clapp, at Norwich, at such 
intervals as he was able to procure from his 
business, as a worker on his father’s farm or a 
| teacher of a District School; and it was not until 
| he had attained his thirtieth year that, in 1829, 
| he was admitted to practice in the County 
| Court. Here, too, or in the neighborhood, 
| resided the veteran pettifogger, Joseph Sheffield, 
| whose tall form, twinkling eyes, and homely, 
| sun-burned, humorous countenance, with Cowen’s 
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Treatise, in his horny hands, and iron-rimmed 
spectacles, on his sharp nose, was often to -be 
| encountered in the Justices’ Courts of the whole 
| region, round about—not seldom to the utter 
demolition of the most thoroughly trained pro- 
fessional practitioners. 


the age of seventy-two years, universally respected | Guilford was formed from Oxford, in 1813, 
and esteemed, asa good man and useful citizen. under the name of ‘ Zastern,” and originally 
Samuel Campbell, Sheriff of the County, from | constituted a part of the township of ‘‘ Fayette.” 
1815 to 1819, also resided, during the greater| The village, situated in the valley of Guilford 
part of his life, in Columbus. He represented | Pond-creek, contains three churches, a hotel. a 
the County in the Legislatures of 1809, 1812, | foundry and machine-shop, several stores, mills, 
1813, and 1820, and the District, in the Congress | and manufactories. and about three hundred in- 
of 1821-22; and uniformly sustained the charac- | habitants; Guilford Centre contains two churches 
ter of an able, dignified, and worthy man. His | and some twenty dwelling-houses; East Guilford 
son, Samuel Campbell, Junior, afterwards re- contains a church, a hotel, a mill, and about 


Mount Upton, on 


moved to Oneida-county, where he has achieved ' one hundred inhabitants; 
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the West bank of the Unadilla, contains two | The first school was taught by Nathan Bennett, 
churches, a hotel, several mills, manufactories, | in 1794. The first church, was the Baptist, 
stores, and shops, and about two hundred and | formed by Elder Orange Spencer, in 1803. The 
fifty inhabitants; and Rockdale, also on the | first town-meeting was held at the house of 
Unadilla, a church, hotel, several mills, a store, | Jehie] Parsons. 
and about one hundred inhabitants. Rockwell’s| Samuel A. Smith represented the County, in 
Mills, a short distance North of Mount Upton, | the Legislatures of 1816 and 1820, and John Lat- 
contains a church, a saw-mill, and an extensive | ham, in the Legislatures of 1824and 1830. The 
woolen factory, owned by Chester W. Rockwell. | latter was elected County Clerk, in 1842. He 
The first settlement of the town, according to | was a very intelligent, popular, active, busi- 
Childs’s Gazetteer, was niade by Ezekiel Wheeler, | ness-man, possessing the confidence and regard 
in 1787, a little North of the present village of | of his fellow-citizens, generally. Laman Inger- 
Mount Upton, on the farm since occupied by | soll represented the County, in 1851. 
his grandson, Silas Wheeler. In 1789, Joshua Daniel 8. Dickinson remained on his father’s 
Mersereau and his brother, from France, settled | farm, engaged in agricultural pursuits, varied, 
at the mouth of Guilford creek and erected the | at intervals, with mechanical employment and 
first mill in the town. His son, Joshua Merser- | school-teaching, until about the year 1824, when 
eau, Jr., represented Tioga (including Chenango) ; he entered upon the study of law, in the office 
county in the Legislature of 1802. In 1790. James | of Messrs. Clark and Clapp, at Norwich, and, in 
Phelps, Sullivan Reynolds, and a Mr. Button | 1829, wasadmitted tothe Bar. He, however, re- 
settled near the present Rockdale; in 1791, | moved to Binghamton, in 1832; and was succes- 
Robert McLeod, Isaac Fuller, from Guilford, | sively elected State Senator, Lieutenant-governor, 
Conn., and Lemuel Cornell: in 1792, Daniel | United States Senator, and Attorney-general and 
Savage, John Nash, and Nelson Robbins, from | was appointed, by the President, United States 
Ballston Spa, near the Four Corners; in 1793, | District-attorney for the Southern District of 
Daniel Johnson, John Secor, Gurdon and Wyatt | New York. He died at his residence in Bing- 
Chamberlin, at Mount Upton; and William and | hamton, in 1866, full of years and honor, and 
Nathaniel Hyer, in the East part of the town. | with the well-merited reputation of an eminent 
Among the other early settlers, were John Dib- | statesman and patriot. 
ble—who kept a hotel, in 1798, where the Guil-| Erastus Dickinson, brother of the Senator, 
ford-hotel now stands, and died in 1801—| represented the County, in the Legislature of 
Samuel Mills, in 1798, Ira Hays, in 1795, Uri | 1844; and was a worthy and highly esteemed 
Yale, in 1796, and Benjamin Yale, in 1799. | citizen. 
The latter died only a few years since, in the [To BE CONTINUED. ] 
one hundred and third yearof hisage. Daniel 
Cornell, who died in 1871, was also one of the 
oldest settlers; and Mrs. A. Wood, daughter of VIl.—THE ANCIENT VINLAND. 
Daniel Savage, another. David Hays, son of Ira| [we are pleased to make room for the following papers, which 
Hays, born in 1798, is probably the oldest per- | have been sent to us by John J. Anderson, Esqr., the well- 
son in thetown, born there. Major Richmond | known author of the School Histories bearing his name. 
and his sons, Joseph and Seth, Asa Haven, Dan- The first article appeared, originally, in the Evening Post ; 
jel T. Dickinson—father of the late Senator— | and the second, from the evidently able pen of Professor P. P. 
Caleb Burdick, Paris Winsor, Samuel A. Smith, Iverslee, of Iola, Wisconsin, was written, in reply; uffered to 
Samuel Ives, and Joel and William Hendrick | the Zvening Post; and, with characteristic littleness, rejected, 
came into the town, early in the present century. by the ee as of that nen nominally a 2 its 
oat . . 1 eos extent. s the HISTORICAL MAGAZINE employs a different 
a ae a ecmemdee ee eens ——— etandard, and measures the admissibility of articles sent to it, 
Mills, as Principal; and, in 1812, the Congrega- pA rie fete aa ee - coed Sventiy, wes me 
° : a i ae esire to concea efog the truth, by refusing room for proper 
ann nnn inc me —— a place was asked for it, ic our columns, and cheer- 
y ully given. 
of Rev. John L. Jones. : ° In ae to enable our readers to understand the entire suoject 
The first child born in the town, according to and to give Professor Iverslee a fair chance, we reproduce the 
the Same authority, was Prudence Fuller, in original article, as it appeared in the Evening Post, together 
April, 1791; the first marriage, that _of Mr. | with the very effective reply. 
Powell to the widow of Isaac Fuller, in 1793;| ris proper for us to say that Professor Iverslee is a native of 
and the first death that of Isaac Fuller, a few Norway ; the Principal of the large Academy, at Iola, which 
months previous. The first irn was kept by | has been established by the Norwegians, residing in Wisconsin 
Ezekiel Wheeler, in 1796; anc. the first store by —pretty conclusive evidence of his standing, as a scholar, among 
Sullivan Reynolds, in 1790. He also erected the | the more intelligent of his countrymen—and, for a long time, @ 
first mill on the Unadilla, in the same year. | careful student of the subject of which he writes. His paper 
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will tell its own story; and we ask for it the careful attention of | 
our readers.—EDITOR. } 


THE ANCIENT VINLAND. 
To THe Eprrors oF ‘‘ THe Eventna Post”: 


The recent lecture of Mr. Kingsley has brought 
to the surface, once more, the subject of the | 
discovery of America by the Northmen. It 
forms a proper and interesting lecture-theme; | 
and it is, therefore, to be regretted that Mr. 
Kingsley has been misled, on some points of it, | 
by the over-zealous statements of the Copenhagen | 
antiquaries, It is, indeed, high time that this | 
matter were set right and cleared, once for all, | 
of the absurdities which have been made to | 
cluster around it. | 

The ‘*Newport Windmill,” the ‘ Dighton- | 
‘“‘rock,” the effort to identify the ‘‘H6p” of | 
the Icelander with the modern Mount Hope and | 
the name of Nauset-beach with the Icelandic 


the simple and honest Saga-men of Iceland are 
in nowise responsible. The story of the suc- 
cessive discovery, by the Northmen, of Iceland, 
Greenland, and the mainland of North America, 
together with the colonization of the first-named 
countries, as told in the Sagas, is essentially as 
trustworthy as any historical narration of the 
same date. It is confirmed, in the case of Ice- 
land and Greenland, by testimony of the most 
solid and irrefragable character. But what is 
needed, for various reasons, is a good critical 
edition of those passages in which the voyages | 
to the mainland are mentioned, edited by some 
unprejudiced Icelandic scholar. The Antigqui- 
tates Americane of the Danish Royal Society of 
Northern Antiquaries and the other publica- 
tions, embracing the comments and surmises of 
Professors Rafn and Finn Magnifisson, are works 
which attempt to prove far too much. They | 
have rather hurt than helped the cause which | 
they advocated, since their unfounded state- | 
ments have either misled historical writers or 
induced them to look askance at the whole sub- 
ject of the pre-Columbian discovery of the 
western Continent. 

The four points indicative of the site of 
Vinland which seem to be fairly deducible from | 
the Sagas, are: 1. That it was a wooded land; 
2. That it was within the region of growth of 
the fox-grape; 3. That the natives were of the 
Eskimo race; 4. That the twenty-second of 
December was about seven hoursin length. In 
addition to these facts, it may be considered 
probable that the land produced some sort of 
wild grain, that cider-ducks were found on it, 
and that it was not many days’ sail from west- 
ern Greenland. All the voyagers agree that it 
was a district of forests. The name given to it, 
even without the story of the German Tyfker 
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| and his discovery of the grapes, proves that it 


was within the vine-limit. The appellation be- 
stowed upon the natives—Skrelingar—and the 
descriptions of them, leave little room for 
doubt as to their Eskimo character. The state- 


| ment concerning the length of the shortest day 


in the year is so precise as to be worthy of 
credit. But all this points to the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence or its vicinity. To make it apply to 


| Rhode Island, it is necessary to invent the the- 


ory, as the Copenhagen commentators did, that 


| the Eskimos, since the period of the discovery, 


have been driven far to the North by the Indian 
tribes; and to give, as they did, an unwarrant- 
able interpretation of the old Icelandic method 
of reckoning time. With regard to this ‘‘as- 
**tronomical evidence,” relating to the shortest 
day of the Winter, Mr. Gudbrand Vigftisson, one 
of the foremost Icelandic scholars of the present 
and Editor of Cleasby’s Icelandic 
inglish Dictionary, just published by the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, says (sub voce eykt. p. 135): 
‘*The word is also curious from its bearing 
‘*upon the discovery of America”; and, after 
citing the passage, ‘‘This passage refers to 
‘the discov ery of America; but, in Antiquitates 
** Americana, it is wrongly explained as denoting 
‘*the shortest day nine hours long instead of 
‘*seven: it follows that the Latitude fixed by 
‘*the Editors is too far to the South.” 

It is hardly probable that Vinland will ever 
be re-discovered. Jf a person thorovghly fa- 
miliar with the Sagas were to set out in a small 


| boat, from the site of the ancient Colonies, in 


Greenland, and sail to the southwestward, as 
Leif Eiriksson and the succeeding voyagers did, 

he might possibly arrive at some interesting re- 
sults. To him, the meagre description of the 
coasts would, perhaps, be suggestive. But the 
Icelandic occupancy of the country was not per- 
manent enough to lead us to expect any decisive 
evidence of the focality of Vinland, in the shape 
of ruins and inscriptions, such as bear mute, but 
indisputable, testimony to the truth of the Sagas 
relating to Greenland. Nevertheless, the fact 
remains, that Europeans, five hundred years 
before Columbus landed in the West Indies, set 
foot somewhere on the northeastern shores of 
our Continent. F. 


[REPLY. } 
THE SITUATION OF VINLAND. 


To THE Epiror oF THE ‘‘ HisrortcaAL Maaa- 
‘STINE: ” 

In the New York Evening Post, of a recent date, 
was an article occasioned by the lecture of Mr. 
Kingsley, on the discovery of America by the 
Northmen. The writer thinks it is high time 
‘*this matter were set right and cleared, once 
‘* for all, of the absurdities which have been 
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‘*made to cluster around it.” Towards this | 
‘setting right” I shall endeavor to contribute | 
my mite, by setting forth the facts, concerning the 
matter, which I have in my possession, The | 
“clearing away of absurdities” I leave to each 
reader’s own judgment. I shall only remark, 
that it must be allowable for an investigator of 
history to record, not only certainties, but, also, 
robabilities, From this point of view, it would 
very natural and proper to mention the re- 
semblance of the Icelandic ‘‘ Hop” and ‘‘ Mount 
** Hope,” ‘* Nauset” and ‘‘ Nesit,” etc. ; but, sup- 
posing the lack of other and decisive evidence, it 
could never occur to any person to adduce such 
things as proof, that Mount Hope and vicinity 
are identical with Vinland. 

The writer in the Hvening Post thinks ‘it is 
‘“*hardly probable that Vinland will ever be re- | 
‘**discovered.” He is of the opinion, however, 
that it is not within the limits of the United 
States; but, rather in the vicinity of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. In support of this, he mentions, 
that, in order to make the statement of the Sa- | 
ga apply to Rhode Island, ‘‘it is necessary to 
*¢invent the theory that the Eskimos, since the | 
**period of the discovery, have been driven 
‘far to the North, by the Indian tribes; and | 
‘*to give an unwarrantable interpretation of 
‘**the old Icelandic method of reckoning time.” 
But, as Jndians inhabited the shores of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, at the time of the second 
discovery of America, by Europeans, the theory 
that the Eskimos were driven away, by the 
Indians, must be admitted, even if Vinland be 
located in that region; and with regard to the 
old Icelandic method of reckoning time, it is by 
no means proved, or can be proved, that the 
interpretation of nine hours is unwarrantable. 

In determining the site of Vinland, we must, | 
of course, be guided, jirst: by the account giv- 
en in the Sagas; second: by the monuments or | 
inscriptions that the voyagers may have left. | 
Let us turn our attention then to these two | 
points. 

Bjarne Herjulfson, the first of the Northern | 
voyagers who saw the American Continent, | 
- assed three different points, on the coast. | 

rom the first point, he sailed, in two days, to | 


the Northeast, before he came to the second. | 
From here, he sailed, in three days, with a wind | 
from the South-west, before he came to the | 


third. This was an island. From here, he 
sailed, in four days, to Greenland, with the 
same wind, from the South-west. Now, a day’s 
voyage was reckoned, by the Northmen, at about 
thirty Norwegian sea-miles. The distance be- 
tween Newfoundland and Herjulfsnies, Bjarne’s 
home, on Greenland, is one hundred and fifty 
Norwegian sca-miles ; so it seems more than prob- 
able that the island, which Bjarne passed, was 
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Newfoundland. This supposition is confirmed 
by the description given of the island, by Leif; 

on his voyage, arrived, first, at the point 
of the coast which Bjarne had last visited. 
The Saga says: ‘‘In the interior, were high, 
‘*snow-covered mountains; but clear from the 
‘¢sea, up to the mountains, the country ap- 
‘* peared like a single, flat, snow-covered rock,” 
A modern traveler, Anspach, says, about New- 
foundland: ‘‘The interior of the country con- 
‘‘sists of naked, more or less extended, flat 
‘*rocks, where no shrub grows.” From this 
place, Leif sailed, in three days, towards the 
South, before he came to another land. This 
is described as ‘‘ flat, and covered with woods, 
‘‘and the shores, for a wide distance round, 
“consisted of white sand and were low and flat 
‘*towards the sea.” This description answers 


; to Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Lower 


Canada, After naming the country ‘* Markland,” 
after its woods, Leif sailed farther, with a wind 
from the Northeast, and arrived, in two days, 
in what they afterwards called‘ Vinland.” 


| ‘In the rivers and Jakes, they found abundance 


‘tof salmon. The climate of the country was so 
‘‘mild that it seemed unnecessary to gather 
‘* forage to the cattle, for the Winter. There 
‘¢was no frost in the ground; and the grass 
‘* withered but slightly. Day and night were 
‘*more equal than on Greenland or Iccland; 
‘* for, on the shortest day, the sun was on the 
‘*heavens from ‘ ogtedag’”’ [breakfast-time] ‘* to 
‘¢¢davremeal’”’ [supper-time]. ‘*There were, 
‘* also, self-sown fields of wheat,” [ maize, probably | 
“and a kind of tree which is called ‘masur’”. 

When Thorwald, Leif’s brother, visited Vin- 
land, he sent some of his men, in the main-boat, 
West, along the shore, to explore the country, 
during the Summer. This, as well as the de- 


| scription above, is another circumstance indi- 


cating that Vinland is to be sought in the region 
of southern Massachusetts, R!} 10de Island, “and 
Connecticut, the coast of these States extend- 
ing westward, 

With regard to the explorers, the Saga says 


that ‘they found the country to be beautiful 


‘*and rich, in woods; between the woods and 
‘* the sea, it was only a short distance; and the 
‘-strand or beach was full of white sand. 
‘‘ There were many islands; and the water was 
‘very shallow. No habitation was found, 
‘‘either of man or beast; but, on an island, in 
“‘the West, they found a cornshed, built of 
‘* wood.” 

All these—the circumstances of the voyagers’ 
touching at three different and, as must be 
supposed, prominent points of the coast; the 
length of the voyages; and the description of 
the country—all these point to the southern 
part of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, as the 
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site of Vinland. It must be admitted, under 
every circumstance, that the Sagas contain 
nothing which precludes the possibility of Vin- 
land being situated in that region. ‘Even if 
it be admitted that the average length of time, 
between the two meals, ‘‘ ogtedag”’ and * davre- 
‘*meal,” is seven hours, it is simply foolish to 
suppose that this manner of denoting time 
should be so precise that it could never include 
a space of nine hours. That the ‘‘Skrellings” 
were Eskimos, seems evident, from the Saga; 
“but the theory that they were driven to the 
North, by the Indians, involves no improbability, 
and, as [ said above, admitting the discovery 
of Vinland, the theory must be admitted under 
all circumstances. 

Seeing then that all circumstances—among 
which must not be forgotten the mildness of the 
climate, in our Northmen’s ‘ Vinland,” in 
opposition to the rigid climate around the shores 
of the St. Lawrence Gulf—point to the vicinity 
of Rhode Island, as identical with Vinland; we 
must next consider whether there are any traces 
left of the Northmen, in that region. 

As suid above, the resemblance of the Ice- 
landic ‘‘Hép” and *‘Hope,” **Nesit” and 
** Nausit,” cannot be regarded as proof that the 
Northmen ever visited Rhode Island. The same 
may be said of the Newport tower, provided 
this monument does not, in itself, show indisputable 
evidence of being of northern origin. It has been 
asserted that this tower was a windmill, built 
by one of the Rhode Island Governors. If this 
is the fact, I should like to see the proof of it. 
It would also be interesting to know whether 
there was ever another windmill built in such a 
shape. The prevailing opinion, however, seems 
to be, that the origin of the said tower is un- 
known; and the question, therefore, naturally 
arises: Is there any other structure, on the 
Atlantic coast of the United States of America, 
whose origin is unknown, but which may be 
supposed to have been built by the American 
colonists ? 

B. J. Lossing, in his Pictorial History of the 
United States, says, about this tower: ** The struct- 
‘ure is of unhewn stone, laid in mortar, made 
‘*of the gravel of the soil around and oyster-shell 
‘lime. It isa cylinder, resting upon eight round 
**columns, twenty-three feet in diameter, and 
“‘twenty-four feetin height. It was, originally, 
**covered with stucco. Jt stood there, when thewhite 
‘* people first visited Rhode Island ; and the Narra- 
‘* cansett Indians had no tradition of its origin. 
‘*'There can be little doubt of its having been 
“constructed by those northern navigators, who 
‘*made attempts at settlement, in that vicinity.” 

Another author says, about the same tower: 
** When the English and Scotch Puritans went 
‘*to America, and settled in New England, their 
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“attention was early directed to a very old 
‘*tower, at Newport, on Rhode Island, which 
‘texists yet, and is called‘ Port Tower.’ The style 
‘“‘of architecture is entirely the same as that 
‘‘used in old Norwegian churches, as, for in- 
‘*stance, the old church at Hamar is said to 
‘thave been. To the question of the Puritans, 
‘fas to who had built this tower, the Indians 
‘*answered, that the ‘Giants’ had built it. We 
‘*must remember, that the Sagas call the na- 
‘tives ‘Skrellings,’ that is, ‘small people, of 
‘* “little strength ;’ so it may be conjectured that 
‘the Norse vikings were ‘giants,’ compared 
‘¢ with the Skrellings.” 

To this I will add, that the writer of this arti- 
cle has seen the ruins of the Hamar Cathedral ; * 
and it must be admitted that the remaining col- 
umns have great resemblance to the columns of 
the tower, at Newport. As tothe traditions of 
the savages, Lossing and the last-quoted author, 
as we see, differ from each other. But tlie 
assertion of Lossing, that the Narragansett In- 
dians had no tradition of the origin of the tower, 
agrees with the theory, that the Eskimos were 
driven to the North, by the Indians. For, sup- 
posing the tower to have been built while the 
Eskimos occupied the country, and that the said 
Eskimos were afterwards driven away, it would 
be very natural that the conquerors had no 
traditions respecting the tower. On the other 
hand, it would not be improbable that the con- 
querors obtained information from the conquer- 
ed, that ‘‘ giants” had built it. But, I repeat 
what I said above: If the ‘*Port Tower’ does 
not, in itself, show indisputable evidence of 
Northern origin, it cannot be adduced as proof 
that the Northmen ever were in that vicinity. 
But if it is an established fact, that the North- 
men visited Rhode Island, this fact may be 
regarded as evidence that the Northmen Guilt 
the tower, provided that no evidence exists which 
proves that said tower was built by later 
colonists, 

Having then, disposed of the *‘ Port Tower,” 
and leaving tothe judgmentof thoreader, inwhat 
degree it may be connected with the Northmen, 
I shall next say a few words about the ‘*‘ Skele- 
**tonin Armor.” It has been asserted that this 
skeleton was the remains of a Narragansett In- 
dian, ‘‘rigged out in European trappings ;” but, 
as the author of the assertion has neglected to 
explain how an Indian came to be ‘‘ rigged out in 
‘European trappings,” I cannot vouch for its 
probability. But, following the rule that both 


* Bayard Taylor, in his Northern Travel, wrongly supposes 
that Lillehammer, at the head of the Mjosen, was the site of the 
named cathedral ; and says that no traces remain of it ; but the 
cathedral was situated at Hamar, whith is a different city, on the 
Eust side of the Mjosen-lake. 
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sides of a question must be considered, I shall 
quote an author in the opposite direction : 

**Of the armor, there were sent a sketch and 
** description, as well as a fragment of the 
‘‘armor, to Copenhagen, under an existing cor- 
‘*respondence between Professor Rafn, in Co- 
‘*nenhagen, and the President of the Rhode 
‘Island Historical Society, Mr. Th. H. Webb. 
** According to the deseription, the armor cor- 
‘* responded, m every respect, to the old armor 
‘* preserved from the tenth century; and, by a 
**chemical analysis, the Swede, Berzelius, found 
‘*that the composition, also, was the same as 
‘*that used in the North, at that time.” 

Being unacquainted with the armor of the 
tenth century, as well as with Chemistry, I can 
no more vouch for the correctness of this view 
than for that of the other. I shall only add, 
that Lregard this ‘‘ chemical evidence” essential- 
ly as reliable as any of the evidences adduced 
in proof, for instance, of geological theories. 

Having produced what I know about the 
‘**skeleton,” I shall next speak of the ‘* Dighton 
** Writing-rock.” Foster, in his Pre-historic Races, 
says, about this Rock; ‘‘The Runic inscription 
** which the Danish antiquarians profess to re- 
**cognize on the Dighton-rock,is, to the Ameri- 
‘**can ethnologist, but the crude picture-writing 
‘*of the savage.” This assertion I quote only on 
account of its absurdity; for it is well known 
that it was not the custom of the savages to en- 
grave ‘‘picture-writing” on stones—a very 
natural circumstance, as they lacked instruments 
adequate to the purpose. The Indians had 
weapons and utensils only of stone;, while the 
inscriptions and pictures, on the Dighton-rock, 
plainly must have been made with iron instru- 
ments. Still more absurd the assertion proves to 
‘be, when we consider that the inscriptions contain 
Runic and Roman characters and numbers, Ice- 
landic or.Northern names, and, from first to last, 
agree with the account given in the Sagas. 

From 1680 to the present time, the stone or 
‘*rock ” has been examined, by several learned 
scholars, and several sketches have been taken of 
it. Itis described as being eleven and a half feet 
long and five and a half feet high, with a sloping 
surface, which is covered with} rude pictures, 
letters, and lines. On the middle of the stone, 
is found represented, on all drawings which 
have been made of the stone, during a period 
of one hundred and fifty years, the number 
CXXXI._ The first letter, C, both on the stone 
and the drawings, more resembles an inverted 
L: 7; but this character was used, in the Mid- 
dle Ages, to denote one hundred, like the Roman 
C. We have here, then, the number one hun- 
dred and thirty-one. According to Karlseone’s 
Saga, the number of his followers was one hun- 
dred and sixty men, From these, nine separated, 
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to make discoveries for themselves; thus leaving 
one hundred and fifty-one men, with Karlseone. 
Now it was the custom of the Northmen to 
count one hundred and twenty in a hundred. 
Therefore, one hundred and thirty-one, accord- 
ing to their reckoning, is one hundred and fifty- 
one, according to ours. Christi: unity had been 
introduced into the North, at this time; so the 
Northmen had become acquainted with the 
Roman notation, which was introduced at the 
same time. 

Near the same number, is found, on several” 
drawings, the Norse word ‘‘nam,” which sig- 
nifies that the voyagers took possession of the 
country. ‘* Nam” is used, in the Norse language, 
in several combinations; so, for instance, * land- 
**namsman ” signifies, ‘*‘ A man who takes land.” 

Under the number, are plainly seen the letters 
©ORFIN2, the form of the first letter, O, 
being square, and the last resembling the letter 
Z, inverted, =, which character again resembles 
one of the Runic characters, for R. I must here 
remark that most, if not all, Norse or Icelandic 
masculine nouns, or names, ended in R. We 
have, here, then, ORFINR; now we must re- 
member that the first name of one of the voy- 
agers, Karlseone, was THORFIN or THORFINR. 

Under the name, is the picture of an animal, 
which is represented, on most drawings of the 
stone. This animal, probably, was the bull, 
which, by its bellowing, frightened the Skrel- 
lings. 

On the West of the stone, 
plainly, the Icelandic letter {{ (th). A picture, 
resembling a shield, above the number, and 
represented on all drawings, seems to denote 
that the voyagers were warriors. 

On the West, are found, on almost all sketches, 
a female form, of considerable size, with a child 
by her side. This agrees with the account, in 
the Saga, that Thortin Karlseone’s wife bore a 
son, while they stayed in Vinland. 

On the East, are engraved several human forms, 
probably denoting the Skrellings that approached 
the voyagers. There are several other pictures 
and inscriptions on the stone; but what is 
mentioned is sufficient to prove their true 
origin. 

As before-mentioned, several drawings have 
been made of the stone. Among these, one was 
taken by Baylies and Goodwin, in 1790, and 
another, by American antiquaries, in 1830. 

From what has been said, it is evident that 
the inscriptions, on the Dighton-rock, are of 
Norse origin; and, consequently, there is no 
room for doubt as to the true position of Vin- 
land. Of the dwellings of the Northmen, there 
are no traces left, as it was their custom to erect 
such houses only of wooden material; and 
churches, only, were built of stone. The build - 


is seen, quite 
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- ings, on Greenland, whose ruins yet are said to 
excite admiration, were built three centuries 
later than the first discovery of Vinland. 

Besides the Dighton rock, there are other 
traces of the Northmen, on the Atlantic coast; 
but, of late, they are becoming more and more 
scarce. American scholars have complained 
that several of the stones, with Runic inscrip- 
tions, have been used ‘in the construction of 
bridges and roads. 

With regard to ‘‘ good critical editions of the 
‘passages in which the voyages of the North- 
**men to the main land are mentioned,” I must 
remark that I think such already exist. As re- 

ards ‘‘ prejudice,” it cannot make a whit of a 

ifference to Professor Rafu, whether Vinland 
is situated within the limits of the United 
States or in Canada; while, on the part of others, 
there may be a feeling like this: ‘* Let Vinland 
‘* be anywhere except within the United States of 
** America.” But, prejudice or no prejudice, the 
inscriptions on the Dighton Writing rock are 
unmistakable, and bear just such ‘*mute but 
‘‘unmistakable testimony,” in the ‘‘shape of 
‘*inscriptions,” as F.,in the Hvening Post, regards 
as decisive evidence of the truth of the Sagas 
relating to Greenland. 


Toa, Wis. ee 


VIII.—HARLY RECORDS OF TRINITY- 
CHURCH, NEW YORK CITY.—Contr- 
UED FROM PaGE 12. 
FRoM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS, NOW FIRST 
PRINTED. 

[.*« The words, in italics, enclosed in brackets, are those 
words, in the original manuscripts, which were erased: the 
words, in Roman, enclosed in brackets, are those words, in the 
original manuscripts, which have been obliterated by time or 
accident.) 

At a Vestry of Trinity Church held 
in New York Feb” 19” 1703 
Present The Rev’ W™ Vesey Rector 


Coll. Tho. Wenham 
Capt Rich* Willet { Chureh Wardens 
Coll. W™. Peartree M". W™. Smith 
Capt. Robt. Lurting Capt. Eben. Wilson 
Capt. John Corbet 


Cap‘. Jerem. Tothill 
Capt. W®. Morris Mr". Rob‘. Skelton 
W™. Anderson 


It being mov’d w™ way the Kings Farm w* is 
now vested in [the] Trinity Church, should be 
let to Farm It was unanimously aggreed That y° 
Rector & Church Wardens Should wait upon 
My Lord Cornbury y Governor, to know what 
part y' of his Lordship did design towards the 
College w™ his Lordship designs to have built 
[& shall make their Report y* of next Vestry] and 
thereupon to publish placarts for y* Letting 
Hrs. Maa. Vou. III. 8. 
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y’ of at public outcry to y* highest bidder. 


Ordered that Capt Wilson & Capt Willet & M*. 
D. Jamison do meet w Mr", Isaac De Rhiemer 
and treat w" him concerning y* lot of ground 
w“ he has laying nearto Trinity Church & aggree 
w™ him for y° Same upon y* most easy terms 
they can for y® Use of said Church. 


Ordered Capt. Tothill & Capt. Sims wait on 
Major De Brown & get him to Execute y* Deed 
for y* parcell of Ground he pretended to now 
win the bounds of Trinity Church Charter. 
And that they w® Cap‘ Morris, & Capt Wilson do 
also meet with y° Managers of y° Dutch Church & 
endeavour to get them to Sign y® Resignation of 
that piece of land w™ they lay pretension to, 
but is contain’d in Trinity Church Charter. 
Ordered that y® Rector wt ye two Church 
Wardens |and?| Mr Jamison Treat w my Lord 
concerning some money that was Collected for 
y® Redemption of Some Slaves out of [ Algeire] 
Salley, w** has been given to Trinity Church 
by order of Council, w“ now lyes in Holland 
for want of Orders. 


Ordered Also yt y® Said Com® do also Discourse 
my Lord about y® Money given to Trinity Church 
by several Gent. who had Advanced y* Same 
upon y® Credit of an Act of Assembly for send- 
ing an Agent for Engl‘ w™ now lyes in the hands 
of some of y® late Collectors or Justices of *y* 
peace in Ulster and other County’s, y* papers re- 
lating to w™ money are in Coll. Bayards hands. 


Ordered that Coll. W™. Peartree & Coll. Tho. 
Wenham for y*® body of y® Church, & Alderman 
W™. Smith for the Gallery be Collectors in y* 
Church for ye Voluntary Collections for Eight 
Sunday’s after y® 21* Instant. 


Ordered that W™Huddlestones Acco of £2: 
19:3 for teaching W™ Velsh y* Son of W™ Welsh 
to read & write be allowed & paid by y* Church 
Wardens 
March 30% 1703. 
Tuesday in Easter Week 
At a Meeting of y® Communicants of Trinity 
Church to Chose Church Wardens & Vestry for 
y® said Church, w™ are as followeth viz* 
Coll. Tho. Wenham 
Cap* Rich* Willet Church Warden 

Vestry 

Robt Lurting 

Jerem. Tothill 

David Jamison 

W™ Peartree 

W™ Smith 

Matth. Ling 

Jno. Theobald 

Barth. Le Roux 

W" Bradford * 

W™ Janeway 


W™ Morris 

Ja. Emott 

W™ Huddlestone 
John Borrow 
Lancaster Syms 
Eben. Wilson 
Tho. Davinport 
W= Anderson 
John Corbett 
Rich‘ Harris 
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At a Vestry of Trinity Church in Newyork 3* 
June 1703 
Present 
The Reverend William Vesey Rector 


Coll. Tho. Wenham 
Cap' Rich* Willet t Church Wardens 
M' W™. Huddlestone 


Coll. W™. Peartree 
Capt . John Corbet M' . Barth. Le Roux 
M'. John Burrough 


Capt . Robt . Lurting 
Ald* . W™. Smith M . W™. Anderson 
M . David Jamison Mr . Rich* . Harris 
M*. Tho. Davinport Cap‘ . Lancaster Syms 
M . W™. Bradford 

Coll. Thomas Wenham brought in this day his 
Acct of y® Cash belonging to Trinity w™ came 
into his hands : 
Capt Rich* Willet did also this day bring y* 
Accot of Cash belonging to Trinity Church, y‘ 
was in his bands 

Ordered that Capt Lurting, [M:. Bradford] 
M'. Davinport, M'. Jamison & Capt Wilson 
William Anderson [de] Or Any four of them to 
make a Quoram to be a Com® to Examine the 
s* Acco & Report to y® next Vestry 
Ordered that Coll. Winham pay M*. David 
Jamison, what is reasonable for his pains & 
trouble in drawing the Deed of y* Burial place 
Granted from y* City of Newyork to Trinity 
Church. 


Ordered that Capt Willet & Rich‘ Harris do 
gather y® voluntary Contributions for y* body 
of y® Church, & M* Davinport for y* Gallery, 
& do Collect till further Order. 
Ordered That The acco brought in by y® Wid- 
dow of Coll. Steph. Cortlandt dece* be paid 
Aggreed w® M' Ebets Bricklayer That he point 
y® Steeple, y® Western part of ye Church, make 
middle brick pillars in y* Windows & plaister 
them sufficiently to be finish’d on or before y* 
15% day of Sept next, for w® he is to be paid 
Sixty pounds, by y* following paym® : viz. fif- 
ten pounds presently fiften pounds when y® 
work is half done, & the Remaining Thirty 
— at y° finishing y' of The Church is to 
nd y* Iron work,— 
Ordered that y* Middle Right hand Front pew 
of y® Gallery be Allotted to the Mayor Philip 
French Esq’ . & his Family. 
Ordered that y* Right hand Front pew of y* 
Gallery be allotted to M™. W™. Nicholls & his 
family, And also for Mr. Attorney Gen" 
Broughton & his family 
Ordered that Capt. Codington & his Family 
have y* one half of ye pew wt Alderman Smith 
Ata Vestrey of Trinity Church in N. York held 
ye 4" of August 1703 
Present 
The Reverend W™. Vesey Rector 
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Coll. Tho. Wenham 

Cap‘ Rich Willet t Church Wardens 
Coll. W™, Peartree Mr. Tho. Davinport 
Capt. W™. Morris Cap . Jerem. Tothill 
M'. Dav. Jamison M*, W™. Huddleston 
Capt . Robt . Lurting M'. Jn° .Burrows 
Mr. W. Bradford M . Rich*. Harris 
Mr. W™. Anderson 


Order that y° Rever4. Mt Vesey Rector, Coll. 
Wenham & Capt Willet Church Wardens, Coll. 
Peartree, Cap‘ Tothill, & Capt. Lurting be a 
Com* to meet w M™ Regnier, M™ Britt, Lieu;. 
Hobson, & M* Carter & they to Confer w* & 
discourse Mt Henry Neering Organ-Maker, about 
making & erecting an Organ in Trinity Church 
in N. York, and if they shall think meet to 
aggree w‘* him on as easy terms as possible 


Order that Mt David Jamison, & M James 
Emot be fee’d as Attorneys for recovering of y® 
Money yt was Contributed for y° Redemption 
of some who were Slaves in Sallye. 

At a Vestry held y® 10% December 1703 Present 
W™ Vesey Rector 

oo Church Wardens 
John Corbet Tho. Davenport 
W™ Smith Barth, Le Roux 
Lancaster Syms Jerem. Tothill 
Jn° Borrow W™. Peartree 
Ebenezer Wilson Rich* Harris 


It is aggreed That Capt. W™ Morris & John 
Borrow do-gather y® Collection in ye body of 
the Church for y* time ensueing & M* William 
Huddlestone in y® Gallery 


Ordered that M* Tho. Davinport bring in his 
Collection to Capt Rich* Willet Church Warden. 


Ordered that y® s*Church Warden do pay unto 
Ebenez Wilson five pounds being y* Remainder 
& in full of y° Twenty pounds due to him on 
y® Acct of y® Farm. 

Ordered that Coll. Wenham, Capt Wilson, 
Capt Tothill, Capt Syms & Capt Corbet or 
any three of them be a Committee to Aggree 
wt Mr Iohn Ellis, about building a pew for 
ye Gov . Council, Mayor & Aldermen according 
to a Draught given in. 

Ordered that M™ W™ Bradford & his Wife do 
sit it yt half of the pew w™ was formerly 
M Sam" Burts, along with Mr Dirk Vanden- 
burgh until yes Burts male Children are of 
years to use y* Same. 


Ordered that Coll. Wenham, Capt Wilson, 
Capt Corbet, Capt Syms, Capt Tothill, & Cap,. 
Willet be a Committee to Enquire into the 
Debts of ye Church & make their Report thereof. 

Thursday the 18 April in Esther Week 1704 

now Chosen for the Ensueing year 
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William Peartree ] 

Esq’ Mayor 

David Jamison J 

Coll. Thomas Wenham William Janeway 
Samson Shelton Brough- John Corbett 
ton Esq' Robt Lurting 

William Sharpas Patrick Crawfurd 
Michael Hawdon John Burrow 

Tho Daviuport Ebenezer Wilson 
Gab Ludlow James Emott 

Daniel Honan Jeremiah Tothill 


Ch. Wardens 





) 
| 
| 
William Bradford William Anderson 
John Hutchin Esq William Huddle- 
Rich? Willett ston 
Att A Meeting of the Rector Church 





Wardens and Vestry men on Wensday 

ye: 19th day of April 1704 
Present the Reverend M* Will Vezey Rector 
Will Peartree Esq’ | 
Mr David Tomison Church Wardens 
Samson Shelton Broughton Esq Daniell Honan | 
Richard Willett [Lancaster Symes] | 
Jeremiah Tothill William Janeway 
Thomas Davenport John Corbett 
Michael Hawdon John Burrow 
Nathaniell Marston Patrick Crauford 
William Morris William Bradford 

Will Sharpas 

Mr Burrow Acquainted this Board that he has 
in his hands the sum of fourty five pounds four- 
teen Shilings & three halfe pence New Yorke 
Money Collected in the Church of the Voluntary 
Contributions of the Congregation by him and 
Capt Morris since the twelfth day of December 
last past, and also six pounds more which he 
paid Mt Vezey which in the whole makes 51"-4-14 


M’ Davenport also Acquainted this Board that 
he has in his hands Eighteen pounds Seaven 
Shilings & Eight pence which he Collected in 
the Gallery of the Church for [the] part said 
time. y* rest Coll¢ by M* Huddlestone 

Ordered that Mt Honan & M° Bradford Col- 
lect the Contributions of the Church for two 
Months And Mr Tothill in the Gallery for the 
same time. 


Ordered that Coll Wenham be desired to write 
to Mr Thrale to procure the Plate & furniture 
given by her Majesty to Trinity Church and that 
he Order Money to M' Thrale for the paying the 
fees of the Offices for the Effectual Obtaining 
the same & that this board will satisfie Coll 
Wenham that he shall disburst on that Acct. 
At a meeting of the Vestry June 14" 1704 
Present the Rector M' Vesey » 1 
Coll Peartree 
David Jamison 
Rich? Willet 
Robt Lurting 
Jeremiah Tothill 





William Hudleston 
William Bradfurd 
Patrick Crawfurd 
Gabriel Ludlow 
John Corbett 

John Borrow 


M Huddleston returned the collection in the 


| gallery from ffebry 27 to Easter day £4: 1: 44 
| M* Tothill p* in for Collection in the gallery 


from April 23 to June 11 1704 inclusive £7: 
7:44 

Ordered M* Ludlow the Cl of the Assembly be 
paid his ffees being £4: 12:—[ for f] about the 
Act of Assembly granting priviledges &c 

M* Willett paid the ballance of his former ac- 
count being £2: 13: 9 

Ordered M' Bradford the printer be p* for a 
book to enter the records of marriages & bap- 
tisms and for printing of two laws for our 
| Church £4: 4:— 


Ordered five pounds two shillings be paid to 
Miles ffastor or order being for Cedar plank for 
the use of the Church Anno 1696 
O Gsbert Sueits has given the sum of five 
pounds for the use of the Church which is in 
Mr Huddlestons hands 
Ordered Caleb Cooper & John Scott each of 
them have a third of the pew that Capt Simms 
setts in paying for the same 
At a meeting of y* Rector Church 
Wardens & Vesty men on munday 
y® 24 of July 1704 
Present y® Reverend M* W™ Vesey 
Rector 
Mr David Jamison 
Capt fo" Corbet M’ Iohn Burroughs 
Cap™ Rich? Willet M* Attorney Gener 
Col Tho: [ Willet] Wen- Mt James Emmot 
ham (M Willia] Mr W™ Huddleston 
Capt Io® Hutchins Mr David Honan 
Mr W™ Anderson Capt Jeremiah Tothill 
Capt W™ Morris G Ludlow 
M' Crawford M' .Sharpas 
Capt Wilson M' Bradford 
Mr’ Tothill Collector for y* Gallery brought 
in £4: 4: 3 Collected from y* 17 of June last 
to y* 23 Instant Tuly inclusive 
M' Honan brought in the Accot of y* Col- 
lections in y* body of y*Church from y* 23 
of Aprill last to y* 23 July Inclusive amount- 
ing to £35: 18 ‘8 there being 2 Sundays in 
y ‘time of w™ he hath not y° ° Collections 
Mr’ Willet & M* Lurting are appointed Col- 
lectors for y® Body of y® Church & Capt 
Corbet appointed Collector for y* Gallery 
for two months Ensueing 


Ordered that y* Church wardens pay[ing s] 


Col. Peartre 
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Small Incidents for y° Church from time to 
time not exceeding £3 at one time & Report 
the Same to y® next Vestrey 
Jt is agreed that y* matter relating to Mt De 
Remiers pretensions to a lott or peece of 
ground behind Trinity Church be referred 
to M* Barberie Chose Arbitrator for y®* 
Church & Mt Van Dam Chose Arbitrator by 
M' De Riemer to value y° said lot of ground 
Ordered that a Convenient place be fitted 
in the & in y® Steeple for y* Rector to 
retire in & that y* Same be left to y* Discre- 
tion of the Church wardens 
Ordered 

That £10 # Ann be added to [M* Huddle- 
ston] the Sallary of Mt Huddleston y* Clerk 
of ye Church During the time he officiates 
as Clerk to Trinity Church in y® City of 
Newyork to be paid quarterly 
Ordered 

That the present Church wardens have 
power to let out £150 belonging to The 
Church to y* best Advantage they can taking 
good security for y* Same 
M Bradford brought in An Accot of £5 :2:14 
Collected in y* Body of y® Church the 2 
Sundays Mr Honan was absent being Whit- 
sunday last & ye 23¢ July Instant 


Ordered 

That no Ground be broke up in y* Church 
for y® burial of any person before the ffees 
of the Church be paid to y° Churchwardens 
for y° same 


Ordered That the new version of Psalms 
by Mt Tate & Mr Bradey be Sung in y® 
Trinity Church as soon as they may be had 
Ordered 
That M* Jamison Mr Willet M' Crawford & 
Capt Corbet be a Comittee to examine & 
Inspect who have paid for their Pews 


Ordered 
That Capt Lurting Capt Tothill M™ Brad- 
ford & M Honan be appointed to [to] Impor- 
tune all strangers Benevolence [towards] the 
Church & steeple 

Ata meeting of the Rector Churchwarden & 

Vestry men on Wednesday y* 23 Augt Present 

y® Reverend Mt W™ Vesey Rector 

Coll Peartree 

M' David Jamison t Chur: Warden 

Sampson Shelton Broughton Esqr Mr Honan 

Col Thomas Wenham M Huddteston 

Mr Harden Alderman Hutchins 

M' Bradford M Anderson 

Capt Corbet Mr Wilson 

Mr Davenport Gab! Ludlow 

M Emmot 

Capt Willet 
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Ordered that the ffees hereinafter menconed be 
setled & Established as followeth Viz* 
For a ffuneral Sermon to be preached - - £1 :10:— 
For y* Ministers wee for we. in y* 
Chureh- - - 0:18: 
[Hor y* Clerk for burying in in y® © Church] 
For any other part of y® Church pee 
to y® minister \ 2c eee : 
For y*® minister for a marriage - - 
[For y* Minister for apiang a Chita 
out of y* Church- - - 
For y° Clerks jfees for attending at a 
Suneral) 

The Clerks Fees 
For attending ata Funerall - - 
For his attendance at a marriage - 


[For his attendence at a Christening 

out of y® t Church] 

For y* Registering a Christening - 
Sextons Fees 

For Ringing the Bell fora Funeral 0: 


For making a Giave- - - - - - 
For every marriage - - - - - - 


Ordered that every stranger pay Double ffees. 
Fees [ For] to be paid for burials in y* Church 
For burying a man or Woman in athe thie 
y® Chancel to the Minister - - - ee 
For same ground fora Child above 
10 yeares not exceeding 16 yeares - § 

For a child under 10 yeares - - 


Ordered 

That Capt, Corbet & his family [be Seat- 
ed in the} have one half of the with M" French his 
Pew in y® Gallery 


Ordered 

That M*. Iamison pay M'. Ebbets Bill 
being £ 3: 18: 6: for masons worke Done in the 
Church. 


Ordered 

That y° Church Wardens do lend to Mr’. 
Bradford £ 30 or 40" for 6 months on Security 
without Interest for [purchasing] purchasing 
Paper to Print Common prayer Books 


Ordered that [Jr] the Church Wardens provide 
a very good Book to enter the minutes of y® 
Vestrey faire & that G: Ludlow do enter the same 
accordingly & that the s‘G: Ludlow be Clerk 
to y® Vestry for w™ he is. to be allowed £ 6 ®% 
Ann for his trouble to be & Commence from y* 
24 Tuly 1704 
At a meeting of the [ Vestrey] Rector, Church 
warden, & Vestry men on Wednesday y* 224 
Nov" 1704 

Present the Reverend M* Vesey Rector 
Col Peartree 
M' David Jamison 
M' Attorney Gener’ Broughton 


2:10:0:— 
1:5:0:— 


Churchwardens ; 
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Col Wenham 
Capt Corbet 
Capt Lurting 
Capt Willet 
M* Burrows 
M* Hutchins 
[M° Hurdardin] 
M* Hawden 
M’ Davinport 
Capt Wilson 
Gab" Ludlow 


Ordered, that M* Sharpas & Mt Hawden be 
Collectors for the Body of the Church. ; 


Ordered. that Mt Davenport be Collector for 
the Gallery : 

Ordered, that M* Willet pay to the Church 
Wardens the Collections he hath gathered in y* 
Body of the Church being £41: 0: 44 


Ordered, that Capt Corbet pay to y® Church 
Wardens the Collections he hath gathered in 
the Gallery being 
Ordered 

That the Churchwardens pay the Bill for 
Clothing the Sextons boy being £5: 7: 11 Mr 
Jamison [the Ballance of | his Acco being £ 8: 
1:0& the bill of building the Vestrey Roome 


being £10: 17: 9 
Ordered 

That Mt Lurting pay to the Church wardens 
£5 given to the Church by Capt Davison & 
the ballance of the Accot in his hand. 
At a meeting of y® Rector Church Wardens & 
Vestrey men on Wednesday y® 14 February 1704 


Present the Reverend M* 

é Vesey Rector 
ol Peartree 
M' David Jamison Church Wardens 
M Michael Hawarden Capt. Corbet 
M:= Honan M W°“ Bradford 
Capt Tothill Capt Wilson 
Capt Morris Capt Willet 
Capt Lurting M* Sharpas 
Mr Anderson 


M Davenport 
M Burrows Gab! Ludlow 


M W™ Huddleston 
The Church Wardens produced a Certificate 
from y® Secretarys Office & Letters of Adminis- 
tration of Col Steph: Cortland Peter Iacob 
Marin & [s Kip & Io" Kelby & 5 Bills of Ex- 
change w 5 Letters of Advice drawn on M* Hero 
May & Mt W™Banker in Holland for, ye Sum 
of two hundred & nine pounds three shillings 
terling & one hundred fifty eight Guilders 
Hollands-money payable at ten days Sight to 
y® present Church wardens & their successors 
or order Deducting the Charges 


Ordered that the Church Wardens Sign the 


William 
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Bills & send them to Col Lodowick & direct him 
to remit y° money to the Cnurch Wardens for 
y® time being in Such goods us they suall write 
for & that Col Lodowick be ordered to Insure 
the Said goods 
Ordered the Church Wardens pay to W™ Lees 
& Jo® & Highbeen |and his son £6) the Bill for 
hanging the Church Bell & other Expense 
&c being £6: 17:0. 
{Ord} The Church Wardens Reported that 
they had agreed w” George Riersen to [ Lease} 
let him the Queens ffarme at 3u #% Ann for 
5 yeares from y° first day of May {170} 
next 
Ordered That a H of Jud* be prepared & 
that the Church Wardens do Sign y® Counter- 
part & affix one of their seales thereto. 
Ordered That the Church Wardens do ac- 
quaint madam Broughton that the Vestrey do 
present her with the Liberty of y* ground for 
Burying Mr Attorney Generall. 
Ordered that the Churchyard be Inclosed 
& that the Church Wardens Capt Tothill 
& Capt Willet do take care & see the same 
done & that Casements be made in all the 
windows in y® Church. 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 


IX. — ‘“* VERMONT CONTROVERSY.” — 
CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 35. 


A SERIES OF UNPUBLISHED PAPERS, CONCERNING 
THE RELATIONS OF NEw HAMPSHIRE AND 
THE EARLY VERMONTESE, FROM THE AR- 
CHIVES OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

(36. —Letter from Woodbury Langdon, Member of 
Oongress, to President. Weare. | 


PHILADELPHIA Octob*. y* 12% 1779 
Ss 

The reasons why I have not done myself the 
honvur of writing to you before are these, soon 
after my arrival here I was taken very ill of a 
Fever which confined me to my Bed a consider- 
able time and since my recovery General Whip- 
ple has gone home who from his long residence 
and experience at Congress will be able to give 
you a more perfect Account of the transactions 
here than can be expected from me. 

Since my recovery I have attended Congress 
with the closest application and shall endeavour 
to exert myself if my health continues to the 
utmost of my abilities while here 

You will have received sundry Resolutions re- 
lative to Vermont from the President of Congress 
a Copy of the last of which I herein inclose, the 
others of the 24% September were pass’d while 
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I was confined and I cannot say are altogether 
to my mind, this Business in my opinion is of 
the greatest consequence to New Hampshire and 
requires her most serious attention for many 
very weighty Reasons among which give me 
leave to mention the following, that as the thir- 
teen united States have declared themselves 
independent which they will beyond all doubt 
support and at the same time have reserved to 
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tions referred to above, in order that there 
might a similarity in the Acts, the Deligates 
from the two former States have accordingly 
sent a form of an Act to their respective States’ 
Copy of which I have thought it my duty to in- 
close herein and the General Court will adopt it 
or not as they may think proper if it should be 
adopted it may be very necessary to add a Clause 
making it of force provided New York & 


each State its particular seperate independence | Massachusetts Bay passed similar Acts otherwise 
and sovereignty and as New Hampshire without | not, as it is at present very uncertain which will 
Vermont will be very small and weak compared | be done by those States and I hope I shall be 
with her neighbouring States and it cannot be | pardoned when I say that I hope that care will 
expected in the nature of things but that some | be taken in forming every part of the Act that 


day or other differences will arise between that 
State and her neighbours in which case she will 


be under great disadvantages on Account of her | 


weakness, it therefore is her indispensable duty | 


no disadvantage or embarrasment may accrue to 

; the State hereafter in consequence of it— 
Yesterday was forwarded to you by Express 

Sundry Resolutions of Congress respecting a 


in the first seting out to endeavour by all proper | Supply of the Treasury the Letter accompanying 
means to be as much on a footing with her|them together with the inclosed of the 13% 
neighbours as possible, of the truth of this I am ' Sep" past sufficiently point out the necessity of 
more & more convinced every day, it will also! the measure without my ading any thing on the 
give her greater weight in the grand Councils | Subject, it gives me much pain to find that 
of America and be an amazing saving of Tax | there appears to be a necessity for calling on 
both which are objects well worthy consideration. | the States for such large Supplies and confess 


the same reasons will apply to Vermont against | that I am not without my fears respecting the 


her being a SEPERATE State and in favour of | 


her being connected with New Hampshire in- 
‘deed there does not appear to me the least 
probability that Vermont will be allowed to be 
a seperate State and every step that has been or 
may be taken by New Hampshire to countenance 
it weakens her claim far beyond what many 
Gentlemer of New Hampshire have any concep- 
tion off and will be so construed in desiding 
the dispute, therefore I wish most heartily that 
New Hampshire and the Inhabitants of what is 
called the Grants or Vermont would for the 
interest of both lay aside every thought of making 
the latter a seperate State and unite in their 
endeavours to be one State in which case in my 
opinion they will succeed, but if Vermont per- 
sists in endeavoring to be a seperate State and 
New Hampshire appears to acquiesce they will 
very likely both be disappointed and in all 
probability Vermont will be adjudged to New 
York.—I confess I am anxiously conserned for 
the settlement of this Matter and when I declare 
that I have no private Interest in the Tract of 
Country called Vermont and never expect to 
have it will I flatter myself be admitted that I 
can have no view seperate from the true 
Interest of New Hampshire when I endeavour to 
prevent the Grants from being loped off from 

ew Hampshire of which without vigorous ex- 
ertions there appears to be danger—The Dele- 
gates of New York, Massachusetts Bay and New 
Hampshire have most of them thought it best 
to recommend to their several States a particular 
form of an Act to answer the end of the Resolu- 


success of it, but you must see what will 
be the consequence if it does not succeed. your 
Delegates have been able to procure the Pro- 
portion of Tax for New-Hampshire to be much 
lower than what it has hetherto been, but it 
must be remembered that when hereafter the 
proportions of the Taxes of each State shall be 
finally fixed agreable to some former Resolu- 
tions of Congress if it shall then appear that 
New Hampshire or any other State has been 
deficient it will be then liable to make good 
such deficiency and on the other hand if any 
State has been overrated it will have credit for 
the same 

The peculiar situation of my Family and 
other concerns renders it necessary for me to 
leave this place early in December in order to 
return home, which I hope will not be taken 
amiss by the Court as they will remember it is 
agreeable to my engagement with them, it will 
always be the height of my ambition to render 
the State every possible service in my power— 
dobtless care will be taken that such Persons 
are chosen to represent the State in Congress 
as are fully acquainted with the dispute relative 
to Vermont and to instruct them fully that Busi- 
ness. . 

Iam with all due Respect 


Your most obedient 
H* Servt 
Woopsury LANGDON 


The Honb* 
MegsHack WEAR Esq— 
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[87.—‘* Sundry Articles to be complied with, by 
** the Legislature of New Humpshire.’’* | 


1**, That the Legislature of New Hampshire 
spiritedly support their claim to the Grants west 
of the river Connecticut and exercise Jurisdic- 
tion over them when they shall apply there for 


27, That the Inhabitants of the Territory 
east of Connecticut river, Who have heretofore 
been in Union with Vermont, have setured to 
them the priviledges that the rest of the subjects 
of New Hampshire enjoy 

8¥, That the Legislature pass an act indemni- 
fying all persons in the Union aforesaid, who 
have acted under the authority of Vermont, so 
far as they have conducted consistent with the 
common Law, or the Statute Laws of said Ver- 
mont 


4'y, That the Legislature of New Hampshire 
ratify and Confirm all proceedings of any Courts 
which have been constituted under the Author- 
ity of Vermont, that shall be found not repug- 
nant to Common Law or the Statur Laws under 
which they acted 


5'. That all actions or prcesses commenced 
in the Territory aforesaid Under the authority 
of Vermont aforesaid be transfered to Courts 
under the Jurisdiction of New Hampshire with- 
out cost to the parties, in the same situation 
they were in before the dissolution of the union 
Aforesaid 


6. That equitable allowances be made by New 
Hampshire for the Expenditures of Men and 
Money rais*, on said Grants east of the River 
aforesaid for the defence of the Northern fron- 
tiers as well as the General Cause of the United 
States. 


vy, That the Towns on said Grants east of 
the river aforesaid refered to in a resolve of 
Congress of the 20 of Sept" 1779 be excluded 
from Governmental Taxes heretofore assessed. 


[There does not appear to have been any Section 8.—- 
WwW. FF. G.} 


9 That the Act of the Legislature of New 
Hampshire for Transporting persons from one 
County to another be repealed 


10” That all Towns and Destricts on the 
Grants east of said River be called upon to elect 


* There is, on the back of this document, the following en- 
dorsement, in the hand-writing of John Farmer: 
“Sundry Articles to be com- 
“plied with by the legislature 
“of New Hampshire.” 
“No date. 
** circa 1779,” 
(“ Vermont)” 
—W. F. G. 
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and send representatives to the General Court 
of New Hampshire and also Members to attend 
the Convention to form a plan of Government, 
and that the appointment of all Officers in the 
Counties of Cheshire and Graften be suspended 
untill said Towns are represented in the Assem- 
bly 


11 That all deeds and Conveyances of Land 
authenticated according to the Laws of Ver- 
mont be held valid untill seasonable Opportunity 
be had for their being recorded in the County 
Registries agreeable to the Laws of New Hamp- 
shire 

12 That the proceeduns of the several Towns 
in Said Destrict in their Town Meetings during 
the time while they held themselves not subject 
to the Jurisdiction of New-Hampshire be held 
valid so far as they have proceeded agreeable 
to the Laws of Vermont or the usages of New 
Hampshire or as the Exigencies of that frontier 
have Rendred necessary for the security of the 
people against the invasions of the Common 
enemy; and that all the collectors of Taxes in 
the several Towns be impowered to Compleat 
the Collection of monies due no Bills now in 
their hands unless Where a Land Tax shall have 
been assessed for defraying other charges then 
those of the war. 


13 That any towns that have been over Rated 
in assessments for Taxes by the Assembly, shall 
be equitably releived. 

14” That those Destricts which by the Laws 
or Usages of Vermont have been entitled to Town 
privilages shall be continued in the enjoyment 
of them— 


15” That a Military force be Stationed on the 
Northen frontiers sufficient to Secure the inhab- 
itants against the invasions of the Enemy. 


[88.—Draft of letter from President Weare to 
the Committee of the Continental Congress appointed 
to confer with the Vermontese. | 


EXETER July 3¢ 1779 
GENTLEMEN, 

A Resolve of Congress of the first of June 
1779 by which you were appointed a Committee 
‘*to repair to the Inhabitants of a certain dis- 
‘*trict known by the name of the New Hamp- 
‘*shire Grants, and enquire into the reasons why 
‘*they refuse to continue Citizens of the respec- 
‘¢tive States which heretofore Exercised Juris- 
‘¢diction over the said district” hath been 
transmitted to the General Court of this State 
in Consequence of which thes Court appointed 
Ebenezer Thompson Esq’ . to wait on you at the 
said Grants, In behalf of the State to answer 
any matters that may be Offered by Persons 
heretofore under the Jurisdiction of New Hamp- 
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shire as reasons for their refusing to continue 
Citizens thereof—any other things that may come 
under your Inquiry in which this State is con- 
cerned 

The Hon** the Committee 

appointed by Congress to 

meet at Vermont 


[89.—Letter from the President of the Congress 
to President Weare, transmitting documents. | 
PHILADELPHIA June 6. 1780 


Sir, 

You will receive herewith enclosed an Act of 
Congress of the 24 Instant, containing sundry 
resolutions respecting the District of Country 
commonly known by the Name of the New 


Hampshire Grants. 
I have the honour to be 
with very great respect 
Sir 

your obedt hb Servant 
Sam Huntineton President 


P. 8. June 10. You have also enclosed an Act 
of Congress of the 9% Instant assigning the 
Second Tuesday of September next for hearing 
&c the Disputes respecting the New Hampshire 


Grants in the Manner therein expressed. 
I am ut Supra 


8. Huntineton President 


The Hon , 
The President of the Counci! of N. Hampshire 


[40.—Letter from General John Sullivan, Member of 
Congress, to President Weare. | 
PHILADELPHIA Septem’ 16% 1780 
Dear Sm 

Congress have not yet come to a Single reso- 
lution Respecting vermont Though it has been 
five Days on the Topic. New york Seems 
Disposed to have a Determination against its 
being an Independant State, & then to have 
Comiss™ appointed to Say whether it falls to 
new-york or New Hamps® General Foulsom & 
myself have opposed this & urged the appoint- 
ment of Commissioners in the first Instance, 
both upon principles of policy, & upon a Con- 
viction of the want of power in Congress To 
take any other Step agreable to the Articles of 
Confederation. 

I Last Evening received Letters from Several 
Persons of note in that Quarter & the adjacent 
Parts of new Hamps™ Expressive of the Senti- 
ments of the people assuring me that a Division 
of the Grants will be Disagreable to all; That 
if Congress are Determined they shall not be 


Independant Seven Eighths of them will Petition | 


Congress to Reunite them to new Hamps™ Col’. 
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alcott of vermont waited on me & assured me 
that this was the General Sentiment of the Peo- 
ple—I shall therefore be Less violent in my op- 
position to that Question in future. Iam Ex- 
ceeding happy to find that new york have 
appointed three Gentlemen of high Spirits & 
all Deeply Interested in the Event To appear as 
agents for that State breathing out nothing but 
Death & Slaughter against those people who 
have So Long Set their authority at Defiance & 
painting the Bitter Enmity which they have 
Ever Discovered against the Yorkers. To this 
I have Endeavored to oppose the moderate 
Spirit of New-Hampshire; her readiness to 
Acquiesce in the Determination of Congress & 
Even though the Land is Clearly within her 
Limits to Submit to its being a Separate State 
if Congress Should find it for The good of the 
whole. I have assisted the Yorkers in Estab- 
lishing the Fact, of an utter aversion in those 
people to Live under their Jurisdiction; & at the 
Same time have taken Care to mention the Har- 
mony which has Ever Subsisted between them 
& new Hampshire This I find is likely to have 
the Effect Intended the members begins to See 
that If the Lands are adjudged to new york 
the Continent must be Involved in a war to 
Inforce the Determination of Congress which 
Can only be avoided by adjudging it to New 
Hamps® & I am Convinced this will finally 
Turn the Scale in favor of new Hampshire. I 
wish to have forwarded to me as Soon as possi- 


| ble one of the new Hampshire Law Books in 


which is Governor Wentworths Commission as 
the Secretary has only furnished me with an 
Extract from it without Date I am Indeed 
ashamed of the papers furnished from New 
Hampshire & hope for Success rather from 
Political Consideration than from any other 
motives a material paper is the prohibition to 
the Governor of New york in 1767 to Exercise 
Jurisdiction or grant Lands in that Territory 
This I cannot obtain new york agents are 
possessed of but will not produce it. I appre- 
hend it must be in the Secretarys office; the 
Several papers which I wrote for when at Home 
or Such of them as can be procured ought to be 
forwarded The Southern members are as Ig- 
norant of the History of new England as we are 
of the Lands under the Poles. I procured 
Some useful papers in Connecticut I hope to 
obtain more before the final Tryal. I Shall 
also be glad of Every Evidence that new Hamp- 
shire can furnish; & of their Instruction from 
time to time. 

We have nothing new Since Gen Gates’ De- 
feat I have seen a privatd Letter from Gem Small- 
wood giving a particular Account of the Action 
the Loss on our Side was about two hundred the 
Enemy’s five hundred the Brave Marylanders 
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after being Deserted by the militia & the Com- 
mander in Chief performed wonders, & Retired 
with Regularity. General Smallwood had not 
heard of General Gates when he wrote as he 
had retired 200 miles from the place of Action 
before he wrote the Letter which So much 
frightened those who believed it of which I 
never was in the number. we have this Day 
rece‘ ; Intelligence from new york that the Second 
Division of the French Fleet is on the Coast. 
I rejoice that Gen' Washington Gives New 
Hampshire Credit for Complying with the re- 
quisitions of Congress better than any other 
State I wish her to Continue her Exertions 
as the Army is Literally Starving—I fear will 
’ Disband we are using Every Exertion to Remedy 
the Evils which Surround us, but it is a very 
Late Hour for the Business though I hope not 
too Late— 

I have the honor to be most Respectfully 

Dear Sir Your most obedt Servt 


JNo SULLIVAN. 
Hon’ Mesaich WEARE Esq’ 


[ Superseribed 7] 
(Publick Service) Honorable 


Mesnicn WEARE Esq* 
President of the Councill In 
NEw HAMPSHIRE. 
Fav? by 
GENL Fo.som. 
[41.—Letter from General Jacob Bayley to Presi- 


dent Weare. | 
Newsury 6% Nov™ 1780 

Sm ’ 

I send Inclosed an Extract of a letter from 
Maj Allen to Capt Safford which is very alarm- 
ing to me I question whether Either of the United 
States May Proceed So far as that Extract Shews 
they have done they Confine the Truce to this 
State as they call it The Threats they have made 
and many other Concuring reasons Induceth me 
to think the Letters of Importance and Negotia- 
tion mentioned in the abstract are no other but 
in Consequence of Previous purposals by Gen" , 
Allen to the Governor of Canada in behalf of 
Vermont I Cannot Expect any Better of a num- 
ber on that Side the Mountain if they Cannot 
have their will than to Join the Enemy and if 
they do it will be bad for you as well as us. 
‘ ‘Immediate Care ought to be Taken but the Case is 
men will not believe till too late I did Give notice 
to you of the temper of that People and urge that 
you would Insist at Congress for a determina- 
tion whether Vermont was a State or not and 
that without Delay in Stead of that I am in- 
formed Your Agent at Congress Opposed the 
motion When Put, therefore the Dispute is not 
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Settled and time Given to the Enemy to make 
the Greatest offers to them people, all the 
Force that can be speared from Canada is at 
Crown Point and Onion River, and tho, they 
have been for Six weeks in that Quarter and it 
has been in their Power to Distress the Peo- 
ple on the Grants west of the mountains yet 
not man Kiled or Captivated nor a House 
Burnt but look on this Side where People are 
oppressed to the People on the west in their 
Extravagancys they Burn kill and Captivate 
and have been and now are watching to De- 
stroy this and other Places on this River also 
look at York State what Devestations have they 
made even to Fort miller the Country is Ransack- 
ed and burnt is it not Alarming on our Part we 
Shall Keep a good look out and are Determined 
to oppose to the last I do Exspect they will make 
an other attact on this River, I wish you would 
give orders that the nighest Regt* in you State 
To us might be in Readiness, {while Iam writing 
L' White Came in from Onion River Informs 
that a Party of Enemy are Still on Onion River 
your Troops are well that are here and I am 
much Pleased with your Officers I am Gen™ 
Your most obedient 
Humble Servant, 
JAcoB BAYLEY 
[Superseribed :] 
The Honble 
MEsHECH WARE 
President of the Council 4 
State—New Hampshire § 


[ENCLOSURE. } 

Extract of a letter from Maj Allen dated at Ort- 
ter Creek Octs 30% 1780 to Capt Safford at Bethel 
East of the mountains 

Dear §*I received a letter from General 
Allen last Evening informing that the Evening 
before he Rec* a Flag from the Brittish Troops 
at Crown Point with letters of Importance from 
the Commander in Chief at Quebec—Major 
Carlton hath Pledged his Faith that, all hostil- 
itys Shall Cease on his Part During the Negotia- 
tion and he Exspects the Same on our Part, you are 
therefore Carefully to observe the rules of war 
and give Strict order To your Scouts and Troops 
to govern themselves accordingly. 

a copie of this letter you will forward to the 
Troops Stationed on your Side of the mountains 
in this State, I Shall inform you of Every move 
necessary for you moving on this Side of the 
mountains, if the Spirit of this letter were made 
known to the Inhabitants on your Side the moun- 
tains it would be well I am dear s*. yours 

Esen’ ALLEN Maj‘ Com ™4 
Copie 
[To se CoNnTINUED. | 
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X.—RECOLLECTIONS OF THE CIVIL HIS- 
TORY OF THE WAR OF 1812. 


BY A CONTEMPORARY. —CONTINUED FROM VOL- 
uME II. Page 319. 


NO. 1V.—COMMENCEMENT OF THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF MR. MADISON. 


(The three preceding numbers of the Recollections con- 
tain only the brief view of the policy and acts of the Jefferso- 
nian Administration whick was necessaryto show the source of 
the War of 1812 and the state of the tedious and apparently 
fruitless negotiations for an amicable adjustment of our difficulty 
with Great Britain, when that Administration came to a close. 

The present and succeeding numbers of the Recollections 
will be confined to such particulars of the Madison Administra- 
tion as concerned or affected the pending controversy between 
the United States and Great Britain.] 


The Inauguration of James Madison, as Pres- 
ident of the United States, took place at the 
Capitol, on the fourth day of March, 1809; the 
Oath prescribed by the Constitution being ad- 
ministered to him by Chief-justice Marshall, in 
the presence of ex-President Jefferson, many 
Senators, Members of the late House of Rep- 
resentatives, resident Ministers of foreign 


Powers, and a large concourse of the People. 


After the ceremonial of the Oath, the Presi- 
dent, following the example of his predecessors, 
delivered an Address such as might have been 
expected from him, and well deserved the gen- 
eral commendation which it received. 

The only passage in the Address which refer- 
red to the relations between the United States 
and foreign Powers, and with Great Britain 
particularly, was the following: ‘To cherish 
** peace and friendly intercourse with all nations 
‘*having correspondent dispositions ; to maintain 
‘* sincere neutrality towards belligerent nations; 
‘*to prefer in all cases amicable discussion and 
‘* reasonable accommodation of differences to a de- 
** cision of them by an appeal to arms; to exclude 
‘‘foreign intrigues and foreign partialities, so 
‘¢ degrading toall countries and so baneful to free 
** ones; to foster a spirit of independence, too 
‘<just to invade the rights of others, too proud 
‘*to surrender our own, too liberal to indulge 
‘‘unworthy prejudices ourselves, and too 
‘elevated not to look down upon them in 
‘‘others. * * * * As far as sentiments and in- 
‘*tentions such as these can aid the fulfilment 
‘*of my duty, they will be a resource which can- 
**not fail me.” 

This brief extract, declaring the principles 
which should govern the new President in his 
conduct of the foreign relations of the United 
States, conveyed an intimation to the Foreign 
World, as well as to his fellow-citizens and con- 
stituents, in terms not to be misunderstood by 
the one or the other, that War would have no 
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terrors. for him whenever it should become the 
alternative to the amicable discussion and rea- 
sonable accommodation of differences with for- 
eign Powers which should always be preferred. 
This was undoubtedly the spirit which animat- 
ed the Administration of Mr. Madison, at its 
commencement and through its whole course. 

The first official act of the President was 
necessarily the appointment of the heads of 
the four Executive Departments, constituting, 
at that day, the entire list of Cabinet Ministers. 

The intention of the President had been to 
select, ior his Secretary of State, Mr Gallatin, 
who had, as Secretary of the Treasury, been 
associated with him in the Cabinet during the 
eight years of Mr. Jefferson’s Administration. 
This design was, however, thwarted by a com- 
bination of Federal Senators with a small num- 
ber of the Republican Senators, who had, for 
some time, been unfriendly to Mr. Gallatin; and, 
having the power in their hands, took the oppor- 
tunity to vent their hostility to him. The 
President was unoflicially advised that if Mr. 
Gallatin were nominated to the Senate, for the 
office of Secretary of State, he would be reject- 
ed. Having no friends to spare in the Senate, 
as then organized, the President had no option 
but to submit, with what grace he could, to 
this prepossession of the majority of the Senate. 
Retaining, therefore, Mr. Gallatin in the office 
of Secretary of the Treasury, Robert Smith, of 
Maryland—Secretary of the Navy, during the 
whole of Mr. Jefferson’s Administration—was 
appointed and promoted, over the head of Mr. 
Gallatin, to fill the vacancy which had occurred, 
in the office of Secretary of State, by the ad- 
vancement of Mr. Madison to the Presidency. 
This was not the first of the feud between these 
rivals in the favor of the Executive as well as 
of the People and the Press, and it was far from 
being the last of it; but it was the first time of 
its blazing out in full view of the Public. The 
Cabinet was completed by the appointment of 
William Eustis, of Massachusetts, to be Sec- 
retary of War, and Paul Hamilton, of South 
Carolina, to be Secretary of the Navy. 

The Tenth Congress having expired on the 
fourth of March, the two Houses were not again 
in session till the twenty-second day of May, 
being the day fixed by special law, in anticipation 
of the annual session, for the meeting of the 
Eleventh Congress. 

In his Message to the new Congress, at the 
opening of its session, the President, his heart 
full of sober joy, addressing hearts not less dis- 
posed than his own to welcome the glad tidings 
of probable reconciliation of our differences with 
Great Britain, announced to Congress and the 
country, in the following terms, a favorable 
change which had taken place in the relations 
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between Great Britain and the United States: 
‘*On this first occasion of meeting you, it affords 
‘*me much satisfaction to be able to communi- 

‘*cate the commencement of a favorable change 
‘tin our foreign relations, the critical state of 
‘which induced a session of Congress at this 
** early period. 

‘¢In consequence of the provisions of the Act 
‘¢interdicting commercial intercourse with Great 
‘¢ Britain and France, our Ministers at London 
‘Sand Paris were, without delay, instructed to 
‘+ let it be understood, by the French and British 
‘¢Governments, that the authority vested in the 
‘*Executive to renew commercial intercourse 
‘‘ with their respective nations would be exer- 
‘*cised in the case specified by that Act. 

‘‘ Soon after these instructions were dispatch- 
‘*ed, it was found that the British Government, 
‘‘anticipating, from early proceedings of Con- 
‘*oress, at their last session, the state of our 
‘*Jaws, which has had the effect of placing the 
‘*two belligerent Powers on a footing of equal 
‘‘restrictions, and, relying on the conciliatory 
‘* disposition of the United States, had transmit- 
‘*ted to their Legation, here, provisional instruc- 
‘*tions, not only to offer satisfaction for the 
‘‘attack on the frigate Chesapeake and to make 
‘known the determination of his Britannic 
‘* Majesty to send an Envoy Extraordinary with 
‘powers to, conclude a Treaty on all the points 
‘* between the two countries, but, moreover, to 
‘signify his willingness, in the mean time, to 
‘¢withdraw his Orders in Council, in the per- 
‘*suasion that the intercourse with Great Britain 
‘would be renewed on the part of the United 
‘* States. 

‘*These steps.of the British Government led 
‘*to the correspondence and the Proclamation 
‘*now laid before you, by virtue of which the 
‘* commerce between the two countries will be 
‘*renewable after the tenth day of June next.” 

This session of Congress, after devoting five 
weeks to the adaptation of its legislation to the 
changed aspect of our relations with Great Brit- 
ain, was terminated, on the twenty-eighth of 
June; the members returning to their constituen- 
cies with justifiable anticipations of a prosperous 
and tranquil future. This was the universal 
sentiment at the time, under the influence of 
which an era of good feeling, originating at the 
seat of government, spread over the whole 
country. 

These dreams of peace and returning prosperity 
were not, however, of long duration. They 
were suddenly checked by the disavowal, by 
the British Government, of the Arrangement 
with this Government and the recall of their 
Minister who negotiated it. A new Minister 
was appointed to succeed Mr. Erskine, as the 
representative of Great Britain in this country. 
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The mere announcement of his name was, in 
consequence of his recently-earned reputation, 
as a diplomatist—in connexion with the destruc- 
tion of the Danish fleet, at Copenhagen—very 
generally considered as the presage of a widened 
breach, instead of an amicable settlement of 
differences, between the two countries. 

In relating the results of a mission so consti- 
tuted, and so heralded, we cannot do better 
than resort to the language in which President 
Madison himself communicated them to Con- 
gress, when again in session, in November, as 
follows: ‘The recall of the disavowed Minis- 
‘*ter having been followed by the appointment 
‘‘of a successor, hopes were indulged that the 
‘*new mission would contribute to alleviate the 
‘*disappointment which had been produced, 
‘*and to remove the causes which had so long 
‘‘embarrassed the good understanding of the 
‘*two nations. It could not be doubted that it 
‘¢would, at least, be charged with conciliatory 
‘‘explanations of the steps which had been taken, 
‘*and with proposals to be substituted for the 
‘*rejected Arrangement. Reasonable and uni- 
‘¢ versal as this expectation was, it also has not 
‘*been fulfilled. From the first official disclo- 
‘*sures of the new Minister, it was found that he 
‘*had received no authority to enter into. ex- 
‘*planations relative to either branch of the 
‘* Arrangement disavowed, nor any authority to 
‘substitute proposals as to that branch which 
‘* concerned the British Orders in Council. And, 
‘*finally, that his proposals with respect to the 
‘*other branch, the attack on the frigate Chesa- 
‘* neake, were founded on a presumption, repeat- 
‘‘edly declared to be inadmissible by the United 
‘*States, that the first step towards adjustment 
‘¢was due from them; the proposals, at the same 
‘*time, omitting even a reference to the officer 
‘*answerable for the murderous aggression, and 
‘asserting a claim not less contrary to the 
‘* British laws and British practice than to the 
‘*pringiples and obligations of the United 
‘* States. 

‘*The correspondence between the Depart- 
‘ment of State and this Minister will show how 
‘*unessentially the features presented in its 
‘*commencement have been varied in its prog- 
‘“‘ress. It will show, also, that, —e 
‘the respect due to all Governments, he di 
‘not. refrain from imputations on this, which 
‘required that no further communications 
‘should be received from him. The necessity 
‘of this step wiil be made knowr. to his Bri- 
‘*tannic Majesty, through the Minister Plenipo- 
‘* tentiary of the United States, in London, And 
‘*it would indicate a want of the confidence due 
‘*to a Government which so well understands 
‘and exacts what becomes foreign Ministers near 
‘¢it, not to infer that the misconduct of its own 
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+ representative will be viewed in the same light | 


‘*in which it has been regarded here.” 

The conduct of the Administration, in repell- 
ing and resenting the offensive language and 
innuendoes of the British Envoy, was approved, 


almost unanimously, by the People and by large | 


majorities of both Houses of Congress. In the 
Senate, so much of the Message as above quoted, 
being referred to a Select Committee, elicited 
a prompt Report, in the form of two Joint Res- 
olutions, reciting the conduct of the British 
Minister, as disclosed in the Message, denounc- 
ing it as ‘‘highly indecorous and insolent 
“throughout,” and concluding with solemnly 
pledging the Congress of the United States ‘‘to 
‘*stand by and support the Executive Govern- 
‘*ment, in its refusal to receive any further 
‘*communications from the said Francis James 
‘* Jackson, and to call into action the whole 
‘*force of the nation, should it become neces- 
‘sary, in consequence of the conduct of the 
‘*Executive Government, in this respect, to 
‘repel such insults and to assert and maintain 
‘*the rights, the honor, and the interests of the 
‘*United States.” 

These Resolutions passed the Senate by twenty 
votes to four, and were concurred in by the 
House, after a most pertinacious and obstinate 


party resistance, by seventy-two votes to forty- 


one. So large majorities in both Houses, con- 
sidering the regularly organized Opposition in 
each of them, was calculated to strengthen the 
Administration in its measures; and it had that 
effect. . 

On the first intimation from the Government, 
the British Minister withdrew from Washington 
to New York, and there remained, until his re- 
call by his own Government, upon the request 
of the United States, through its Minister, at 
London. No apology for his conduct attended 
his recall, nor was any Minister appointed to 
succeed him for something like a year after- 
wards. 

If we have not hitherto introduced intg these 
Recollections any mention of the interest which 
the Imperial Government of France took in the 
relations between the United States and Great 
Britain, and the alternate imputations and objur- 
gations addressed to this Government, through 
our successive Ministers at Paris and the French 
Minister to this country, it is because we are 
relating the civil history of the Declaration of 
War by the United States against Great Britain, 
and not a history of the efforts. as vain as they 
were persistent, on the part of France, to engage 
the Government of the United States to become 
an ally in her vast designs for the subjugation, 
not merely of the Government of Great Britain, 
but of all the rest of Europe. We have now, 
however, arrived at a stage in our history at 
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which it is both necessary and proper to show 
in what manner,and with what etfect,the French 
Government, through its Minister to this Govern- 
ment, attempted to influence the relations be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain. 

The Minister accredited by France to the 
United States, at that particular period, was 
General Turreau, who had risen to the rank of 
Marshal in the bloody Wars of the French Revo- 
lution, and was sent upon his mission to this 
country partly, no doubt, as a reward for his 
military services, but partly, if not mostly, 
because of his irrepressible zeal in the service 
of ‘*the Emperor-King, his master,” of which 
last quality he gave unquestionable evidence, 
during his residence among us. 

Upon the occasion of the amicable ‘+ Arrange- 
‘*ment” concluded by Mr. Erskine with this 
Government—and, subsequently, disavowed by 
his own Government —a letter was addressed to 


| our Secretary of State, by General Turreau, of 


such a character that, on ascertaining the nature 
of its contents from a translation made of it by 
order of the Department, it was refused a place 
on the files of that Office, and was afterwards 
withdrawn by the author of the paper. Though 
the letter of General Turreau was refused to be 
received by the Department to which it was ad- 
dressed, and was taken back by its author, it 
has yet become historical, by the publicity given 
to it, by the production, in Congress, two or 
three years later, of the translation above allud- 
ed to, or a copy of it, which was then made the 
ground of a violent onset upon the Administra- 
tion, by the Opposition, as being evidence of 
quiet submission by the Administration to offen- 
sive imputations and vulgar reproaches by, the 
French Government, instead of being evidence 
of directly the reverse, the original paper 
from which it was translated having been 
treated by this Government as it well deserved 
to be. 

The date of the President’s Message to Con- 
gress, announcing the conclusion of the ‘‘ Ers- 
‘‘kine Arrangement” was the twenty-third of 
May, and that of General Turreau’s letter, writ- 
ten from Baltimore, was the fourteenth of June 
—the proximity of the dates showing the partic- 
ular state of things which immediately prompted 
that outburst of arrogant presumption. The 
history of this rejected epistle, including a copy 
of the translation thereof, is to be found in the 
Annals of Congress, (Vol. 1813-14) to which 
we must refer the curious inquirer, for further 
particulars, as they run to too great length for 
republication in our columns. But, to give our 
present readers some idea of the general com- 
plexion of this notable composition, we subjoin 
a few excerpts from it, which may be taken as 
a fair sample of the whole: 
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[EXTRACTS FROM THE LETTER oF GENERAL 
TURREAU. | 


‘*Smr: The Federal Government is going to 
‘*settle all its differences with Great Britain, 
‘*and to make a Treaty of Amity, of Commerce, 
‘‘and of Navigation with that Power. You, as 
‘*well as Mr. Gallatin, have manifested to me 
‘*a desire also to make a new Convention with 
‘* France, to take the place of that which expires 
‘on the thirtieth of September next. 

‘*T will, for a moment, call to your consider- 
‘‘ation this double object which the Federal 
‘*Government proposes to itself, and the diffi- 
** culties of accomplishing it, in a manner advan- 
’ “tageous for all the contracting parties. My just 
‘** deference for your Government, Sir, does not 
‘* permit me to make any observation on the haste 
‘* with which the Executive has received the first 
‘* overtures of the English Ministry, yet com posed 
‘tof the same men who, very lately, discovered 
‘*a very manifest aversion to every species of 
‘*eonciliation, and who joined to a denial of 
“justice to the Americans, every asperity of 
‘* forms, of tone, and of style towards the agents 
‘‘of your Government.” 


x * * * * * 


‘*My correspondence with your predecessor 
**is enough to convince you, Sir, that Ihave not 
‘left him ignorant of the dangers of the crisis 
‘‘of Europe, and its inevitable effects on the 
‘* destiny of the States of the American Union. 
‘Positive and multiplied information on the 
‘tevents of the other Continent, and their pro- 
‘“bable results, has enabled me, sometimes, to 
‘reach a Power who had proclaimed its contempt 
‘forthe rights of nations; and, without doubt, 
‘*the Americans were the people the most inter- 
‘* ested in the success of that political act. There 
‘*are, however, American merchants who, by all 
‘*the means of the most shameful deception, have 
‘*endeavored to elude the measures of France, 
‘*and to second the efforts of the common enemy 
‘to escape them, and have, at length by their 
‘‘multiplied and proven frauds, provoked the 
‘*more severe dispositions of the Decree of Milan. 
‘‘Thus, not only were the measures of France 
‘*justified, as measures of retaliation, but they 
‘* were: indispensable to free the American com- 
‘*merce from the yoke which Great Britain had 
‘* placed on it ; to cause to be respected, in future, 
‘*the flag of neutrals; and to force that Power to 
‘‘acknowledge the common right of nations and 
‘*the dominion of the seas; and the contiscation, 
‘the sale, and the burning of some American 
‘*merchant-vessels having false papers, and navi- 
‘* gating, in contempt of the prohibitions of their 
‘*own Government, to favor the enemies of 
‘* France, have been legal measures conformable 
‘*to the rights of war, and which the force of 


* * * 
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‘*circumstances and the interests of all imperi- 
‘*ously required. 

‘But I appeal to you, Sir, the Cabinet of 
‘* Washington, of which you were, then, also a 
” member, has it given all ‘the necessary attention 
‘*to the representations made, on this subject, 
‘*by M. Champagny to Mr. Armstrong, as well as 
‘*to those which] considered it my duty to address 
‘*to the Secretary of State? Has it been possi- 
‘*ble to make known through the United States 
‘*all the advantages which the American people 
“ought to find in the accomplishment of the de- 
‘*signs of France; to discuss its projects in the 
‘*calm of impartiality ; to cause the voice of rea- 
‘*son and of principle to be heard, when the dec- 
**]amations of error or of bad faith, when the in- 
‘*fluence of prepossessions and the clamors of 
‘* party-spirit preserved their empire over the 
‘* public opinion, or rather received anew force 
‘* from the incertitude or the silence of the former 
‘* Executive Cabinet ? That disposition, almost 
‘* general, to attribute wrongs to France, by way 
‘‘of weakening the outrages of England, was it 
‘* foreign to the Administration of which I speak g 
‘* And that Administration, has it always been 
‘* willing to hear me, while I made it perceive 
‘*the consequences of the conduct of the Federal 
‘*Government in regard to the French Govern- 
‘ment? Was this Administration well convinced 
‘* that all Governments are not disposed to forget 
‘Cor to suffer injuries with impunity ? 

‘*In recalling to your recollection, Sir, the 
‘* wrongs of the Federal Government towards 
‘France, [only mention notorious acts which my 
‘* former correspondence has established, observ- 
‘*ing to you, at the same time, that I include in 
‘*this category the individual offences of your 
‘*citizens; for every Government is responsible, 
‘¢in regard to other Powers, for the acts of its 
‘*subjects, otherwise it would not be a Govern- 
‘* ment,and could not offereither security or guar- 


| ‘*anty for the execution of its agreements.” 


* * * * * * * * 


‘*TIt is also proper to place among the num- 
‘*ber of grievances with which France has to 
‘*charge the United States, the want of opposi- 
‘*tion, or rather the useless opposition, which the 
‘¢ Federal Government has made to the impress- 
‘*ment of its sailors, seized in contempt of its 
‘*flag, and with whom the English arm their ves- 
‘*sels against us. Ihave often, Sir, and often in 
‘* vain, ‘protested against this outrage of Great 
‘+ Britain towards your Government, and which 
‘**has become a serious offence on the part of your 
“Government towards France. You furnish 
‘¢personal aid toour enemies. What could you 
‘*do more if you were at war with us?” 


* - * * * * * * 
‘*You will find it convenient, Sir, that I 


* 


* 
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‘*abridge the enumeration of all'the subjects of 
‘*complaint which the Federal Government has 
‘* given to Francesince my residence in the United 
‘* States, and that I refer to my correspondence 
‘* with the Department of State. 

‘*T confine myself, here, to calling the at- 
**tention, and the attention the most serious, of 
‘*the Executive Cabinet, to another grievance of 
‘*the most serious kind. I know not what could 
**more sensibly offend the French Empire. 

‘‘T commence, Sir, by agreeing that no Gov- 
‘*ernment has a right to interfere with the par- 
‘*ticular or municipal laws of other countries, be- 
**cause it is supposed, with reason, that every 
‘*Government will so far respect itself as to cir- 
**cumscribe the effect of these local institutions, 
‘*and to stop licentiousness, which the feebleness 
‘*of laws always gives birth to, and the disregard 
‘*of which may offend foreign Powers. Can one 
‘*suppose that it was easy to avoid the just re- 
‘* proaches of Sovereigns for offences of this kind, 
‘*where the weakness [Ja vice] of the institutions 
‘‘and the want of action or of power in the de- 
‘* positaries of political authority, render useless 
‘*a trial of the means of repression? You have 
** foreseen, Sir, that Iam about to address you on 
‘*the indefinite jiberty of saying every thing, of 
‘*writing every thing, and of printing every 
‘thing. 

‘*T am very far from believing that the ex- 
“cesses of your press have occupied, for an in- 
‘“stant, the thoughts of the Emperor King, my 
‘*master; but, as it respects this subject, I am 
‘*here as the organ of the whole French Empire ; 
‘*and if I do not see, without pain, the ravages 
‘“‘which the delirium of the insolence of the 
‘*oreater part of your periodical writers occasions 
‘*among yourselves, you will judge that I do not 
‘*hear, without indignation, all that people per- 
‘mit themselves to say or to write against 
‘* France, her institutions, and the sacred person 
‘‘of her august representative. 

** You will see, Sir, that on this subject, as on all 
‘¢ others, the redress of grievances is an indispensable 
‘* prerequisite to the formation of a new Treaty be- 
‘*tween the two Powers.” 

[To Bz ConTINUED. } 


XI.— FLOTSAM. . 


[These scraps have been picked up in various places and 
brought to this place, ‘‘as they are,” without any voucher for 
their correctness and with no other object than tp secure for 
them the attention of our readers. 

We invite discussion concerning each of them; and if any 
of them are incorrect or doubtful, we invite corrections.—ED, 
His. MaG.] 

AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF COLONEL TOBIAS 

Lear, Private SECRETARY OF GENERAL 


WASHINGTON. 
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To THE EpITors OF THE *‘ Boston Darty ADVER- 
‘¢TTSER: ?— 


I read, in the last Hvening Transcript, that a 
Commission had been formed in England ‘for 
‘*the discovery of historical documents in pri- 
**vate families,” with a view to collection and 
publication. Every one must be impressed with 
the value of such a Commission, and feel that a 
similar one might be of advantage in the United 
States. There must be a vast deal of such 
material unappropriated, here, and not yet even 
gathered up by our Historical Societies; and, in 
the absence of such a Commission, if those who 
possess any, would, as occasion and opportunity 
offer, send it to some journal for publication, 
they might possibly, now and then, confer a 
favor on the public. 

When I read the paragraph in the Transcript, 
it at once occurred to me that I had something 
of the kind, myself; and if you deem the accom- 
panying letter, from Colonel Lear, the Private 
Secretary of Washington, for many years, of 
sufficient general interest, it might, with fitting 
propriety, appear in your issue of the 22d. 

Very respectfully, Samurt P. Lone. 


The letter is addressed to his brother-in-law, 
and is dated ‘* Mount VERNON, March 30, 1789;” 
and, after a few remarks of a private nature, 
continues :— 

‘“We are now enjoying the sweets of the 
‘‘opening Spring; the labour of the husband- 
‘*man is to be seen here in all its various forms 
‘‘which the season admits of. I cannot in my 
‘* situation, avoid acquiring some considerable 
‘knowledge of a farmer’s life even if I was 
‘averse to it (which as I am a rational being I 
‘*hope I am not). My General is one of the 
‘¢ oreatest Farmers in America, and I don’t think 
‘*] should be much out if I was to say in the 
‘‘world; From the small farms in New Eng’d 
‘¢ you can have no idea of the large scale upon 
‘¢ which it is carried on here. The Gen’l posses- 
‘*ses in one body where we live near 10,000 
‘acres of land. We employ upon it constantly 
‘‘upwards of 250 hands, we raise none of that 
‘*pernicious weed called Tobacco, but follow 
‘‘the more rational employment of providing 
‘for man & beast. The land about the Seat 
‘* (which from its situation & improvements may, 
‘*in America be called a Palace) is all laid down 
‘¢‘in Grasses—the farms are scattered round at 
‘*the distance of 2, 8, 4, or 5 miles. They are 
‘*not under the directions of Overseers as is usual 
‘¢in this Country, but are superintended by the 
‘¢General himself, who never fails visiting each 
‘‘of them every day unless the weather is ab- 
‘*solutely stormey. He directs every minutia 
‘‘that is carried on, he is constantly making 
‘‘ various and extensive experiments for the im- 
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‘* provement of agriculture, tho’ he has no pros- 
‘*nect of being benefitted by them himself, he 


**is stimulated by that desire which always ac- | 
**tuates him to do good to his Country & benefit | 


‘*mankind—indeed the world in general, as 
‘*well as America in particular, owes much to 
‘this great & good Character.—To give you a 
‘* better idea of the extent in which we carry on 
‘*the farming business I will give you the out- 
‘lines of our Produce, Stock &c.—We keep 2 
‘* plows going at all times in the year when it is 
‘* profitable for a plow to stir, we have this 
‘* Spring already put into the ground 600 bush- 
**els of Oats, we have in wheat upwards of 700 
‘acres, as much more prepared for Corn, Bar- 
‘* ley, Potatoes, Peas, Beans &c—near 500 Acres 
‘*in Grass—& shall sow this summer 150 Acres 
** of turnips—We have 140 horses, 112 Cows, 
‘* 235 work’g Oxen, steers and heifers and 500 
‘* sheep—this is farming to some purpose —we 
‘* carry on all the trades which are necessary for 
‘** the support of those farms within ourselves— 
‘* the Seat and its offices resemble a little vil- 
‘lage, we have Carpenters, Joiners, Bricklayers, 
‘* Blacksmiths, a taylor and a shoemaker all of 
‘* whom are as constantly employed in their 
‘* several occupations as they are in the largest 
‘* cities—but notwithstanding all this appear- 
** ance of income, we are obliged to live at so 
‘* great an expense that it brings in no profit— 
‘** almost the whole of the produce is consumed 
‘* within ourselves—the Negroes are not treated 
‘*as blacks in general are in this Country, they 
‘*are clothed and fed as well as any labouring 
‘t people whatever and they are not subject to 
‘*the lash of a domineering Overseer—bdut still 
‘* they are Slaves,” 

Colonel Lear, the writer of this letter, was 
born in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, in the 
year 1760. His father wasoriginally a ship- 
master, but, subsequently, owned and cultivated 
one of the largest and most valuable farms in 
that.section of New Hampshire. His son was 
. liberally educated, and graduated, with honor, 
at Cambridge, in 1783, in the same Class with 
Harrison Gray Otis, Judge Prescott, and Judge 
Ward, of this city. At this time, General 
Washington, who had just returned to private 
life, found a need of a Private Secretary, to aid 
in his extensive correspondence, and also of a tu- 
tor for the two children of John Parke Custis, 
which he had adopted. He stated his wants 
to General Lincoln, who, with the Rev. Doctor 
Haven, of Portsmouth, recommended Tobias 
Lear as a suitable person. He at once took up 
his residence in the Washington family, and be- 
came, in all respects, as one of them, obtaining the 
entire confidence of Washington, and retaining it 
to the close of his life. Among the papers left 
by Doctor Haven was a letter from General 
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Washington, written some months after Mr. 
Lear’s introduction, stating that he deferred re- 
plying until he had ascertained that Mr. Lear 
had all those qualities for which he was so 
highly recommended, of which he then was fully 


| Satistied. 


Colonel Lear continued with Washington for 
a period of sixteen years; and, when Washing- 
ton was on his death-bed, was his chosen at- 
tendant, and communicated, through President 
Adams, to Congress, the information of Wash- 
ington’s death. When Jefferson came into office, 
he appointed Mr, Lear, Consul-general to St. Do- 
mingo, and, subsequently, Consul-general to 
the Barbary powers, where he continued about 
eight years. In 1812, the Barbary powers 
having declared War against the United States, 
he returned home; and was appointed, by 
Mr. Madison, Accountant in the War-depart- 
ment, in which office he died, suddenly, on 
the tenth of October, 1816, at the age of fifty- 
six. 

Colonel Lear was three times married. His 
first wife was Mary Long, daughter of the Hon. 
Pierce Long, of Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
She died in the family of General Washington, 
in Philadephia, in 1795. His second wife was 
Miss Custis, a niece of Mrs. Washington. His 
third wife was Miss Henley, a sister of Com- 
modore Henley, U. 8. N., who survived her 
husband, many years, and died, in Washington, 
in 1856. Some few years since, there was a 
law-suit brought by Commodore Henley’s 
children against the grand-daughter of Colonel 
Lear, for the possession of his papers; but they 
failed. to establish their claim. 

There is one valuable relic among some of 
Colonel Lear’s relations, more precious than any 
letters—a piece of black satin, of eight by ten 
inches, framed and glazed,on which are worked, 
with the hair of General and Mrs. Washington, 
in Roman letters, the following couplets, written 
by.the mother of Colonel Lear, some time about 
the commencement of the present century: 


‘This is worked with our illustrious and be- 
‘*Joved General George Washington’s hair, 
‘* Which covered his exalted head, 
‘*But now enrolled among the dead, 
‘* Yet wears a crown above the skies, 
‘*In relms of bliss which never dies.” 


‘“This is worked with Lady Martha Washing- 
‘*ton’s hair, relict of our beloved General :— 
‘*T pray her honor’d head 
‘*May long survive the dead, 
‘* And when she doth her breath resign, 
‘*May she in heaven her consort join. 
‘This hair was sent to Mrs. Lear by her good 
‘*friend, Lady Washington.” 
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A.—PRIVATELY-PRINTED BOOKS. 


1—Hon. Montgomery Blair, Postmaster-general during Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s Administration, to Maj.-Gen. Fitz John Porter. 
Sine loco, sine anno. Octavo, pp. 6. 


The case of General Fitz John Porter—the 
great wrong under which he is laboring and 
suffering—is discussed in this letter, by one of 
Mr. Lincoln's confidential official advisers, not so 
much on the merits of the case, per se, as on the 
possibility of the President authorizing a re- 
view of the subject ; the right, absolute and 
unqualified, of General Porter to such a re-hear- 
ing; the secret causes which led to his con- 
demnation, by the Court-martial which tried 
him; and, notwithstanding, the probability that, 
for reasons assigned, the ‘‘ case must wait.” 

Mr. Blair glances at the principal charge 
against General Porter—that he had disobeyed 
the orders of his superior officer,—and he 
examines it, carefully and with great skill, 
closing with a comparison of this case with 
other political wrongs, and an expression of his 
faith that ‘‘ public justice will yet come to the 
‘*rescue” of his injured friend. With all our 
heart, we hope that the day is not far distant 
when the weight which has so long crushed this 
gallant officer, whom we are proud to recognize 
as a near and very dear personal friend, may be 
removed; and that those stern truths which 
have been so long and so unjustly kept back, 
may be exposed to the light of heaven, for the 
vindication of the right and the confusion and 
condemnation of the wrong. 


2.—The twenty-fifth anniversary of the settlement of E. H. 
Chapin, D. D., Pastor of the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
New York, Wednesday, May 7, 1873. New York: Christian 
Leader Office. 1873. Smali Octavo, pp. 67. 


Among those who have manifested the deep- 
est interest in our well-intended labors and by 
whom we have been most cordially received, 
and with the heartiest sympathy, the eloquent 
and truly Christian Pastor of the Fourth Univer- 
salist Church, in New York, Doctor Chapin, 
has been constantly seen; and we have learned 
to be grateful to him for his earnest sympathy, 
and to love him for his thoroughness, his 
earnestness, his boldness in both approval and 
reproof, his patient unselfishness, his unwaver- 
ing devotion to that cause which he had approv- 
ed, his simplicity and tenderness, and his purity 
of character and reputation. We were deeply 
interested, therefore, when we heard of the 
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notice which was taken by his flock, of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his settlement as its 
Pastor; and we were gratified when we heard 
that others than Universalists participated and 
publicly testified to the worth, as a man and a 
Christian Pastor, of their neighbor and our 
friend. 

The handsome little tract before us contains 
the record of the celebration to which we have 
referred, and we thank anotherof our friends, 
Hon. D. D. T. Marshall, of this city, for it. 
It contains the addresses which were made, on 
that occasion, by Doctors Moses Ballou, Henry 
W. Bellows, and Thomas Armitage, and those 
of Revs. J. Smith Dodge, Junior, E. C. Sweet- 
ser, and J. M. Pullman; together with Doctor 


-Chapin’s response; a sketch of the history of 


the parish by A. A. Peterson, Esq., the only 
surviving member of the original Society who 
is still connected with it; and letters of con- 
gratulation from Doctors Samuel Osgood, A. 
A. Miner, Samuel D. Burchard, Lucius R. 
Paige, I. D. Williamson, Thomas J. Sawyer, 
and T. B. Thayer; and, besides being as com- 
plete as such a record can be, it is handsome, 
as a specimen of the workman’s handiwork. 

We congratulate our honored friend on the 
evidence which this volume conveys that others 
beside ourself have ascertained how worthy 
he is of their highest regard; and we earnestly 
pray that he may be long spared to his family, 
his pastoral charge, and the world. 

As we have said, the little volume is very 
neatly printed. 


3.' Public Ledger Almanac, 1874. Geo. W. Childs, Publisher, 
Philadelphia. Duodecimo, pp. 56. 


The publisher of the Public Ledger, George W. 
Childs, Esq., of Philadelphia, presents to each 
subscriber of that paper, at the opening of every 
year, an Almanac, ‘‘as a household companion 
‘for the year” ensuing. Itis furnished them 
‘* free of cost;”’ and as the little volume ‘‘is not 
‘published for sale, and none are to be sold,” 
it is a ‘‘ privately-printed ” volume, in the best 
sense of the term—it is printed by the donor, 
only for gifts among his friends, and not for sale. 

It is worthy of the man whose name it bears, 
inasmuch as it is filled with matter which is use- 
ful. Itis worthy of careful preservation by those 
who receive it, inasmuch as it contains much in- 
formation, useful in itself, which can be found 
elsewhere only with much labor and among 
works not readily accessible. 

It is a pattern of neatness, in every respect. . 
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4.—Biography. By Charles B. Moore, Esq. Reprinted from | we are free to say that, as far as we have read 


The New York Genealogical and Biographical Record, for 
April, 1873. Sine loco, sine anno. Octavo, pp. 16. 


We have received from the author a copy of 
this paper, which seems to have been an address 
delivered on the fourth anniversary of the New 
York Genealogical and Biographical Society, in 
February, 1873. 

The subject of the paper is Biography ; but 
there is so little in it which we regard as either 
instructive or suggestive, that we fancy that 
Biography has neither gained nor lost much 
from either its delivery or its publication. In- 
deed, Mr. Moore starts with the declaration 
that he has nothing new to offer—‘‘I think 
‘*something more should be said about Broe- 
‘‘rapoy—not, indeed, anything new; the tried 
‘*friends, the wise sayings, and the best wine 
‘*are old,” are his words—and, for the life of 
us, we cannot conceive why, on one of its festive 
occasions, he should have bored a Society which 
needed no more incentive to admire Biography 
than he, himself, did, by repeating, in diluted 
forms, what in their greater strength and beau- 
ty, his hearers were already perfectly familiar 
with. If, however, he desired merely to display 
his own familiarity with Zeno, Homer, Virgil, 
Richard Pace, Sir Philip Sidney, and other 
distinguished authors, and to regard them as 
biographers, he was quite successful; but if he 
meant to do something else, he has been less 
successful—he cannot make much out of William 
Alfred Jones, Charles Edward Lester, and Henry 
T. Tuckerman, nor can he dwarf’ Washington 
Irving, however he may labor. 

We dismiss the subject to the obscurity 
which it will serve to intensify. 


5.—The Geneva Award. Insurance Claims and especially the 
claims of Mutual Insurance Companies. By Charles B. Moore. 
New York: 1873. Octavo, pp. 2, unpaged, 110, 


The Geneva Arbitration, as we have already 
said, was only the beginning of untold new troub- 
les; and, before the giitter of its tinsel reputa- 
tion began to darken, those who supposed they 
were to become the recipients of its bounty were 
startled by others who assumed to have quite 


as good, if not a better title. Thus, the ship- 
owner, whose vessel had fallen a prey to the Con- 
federate cruisers and who had already collected 
his insurance thereon, when he also sought to 
recover the amount of the loss, which Great 
Britain had refunded, was confronted by the 
underwriter who had already indemnified the 
owner and now sought, as the honest party in 
interest, to be himself indemnified. 

The pamphlet before us is written in defence 
of the underwriters’ claim, in such cases; and 
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it, it is well-written, well-sustained, and every 
way creditable to its author. As a portion of 
the literature of the subject of the Geneva Ar- 
bitration, whether considered in its legal or its 
historical character, it cannot safely be over- 
looked by those who shall study that sub- 
ject. 


B.—PUBLICATIONS BY SOCIETIES. 


6.—Proceedings of the New England Histuric, Genealogical 
Society, at the Annual Meeting, January 7, 1874. Boston: 1874. 
Octavo, pp. 48. 


The Society whose Proceedings are recorded in 
this tract is as widely known and honored, both 
in Europe and America, as those are which 
make louder pretensions and are conducted with 
greater cost and airs of gentility. It is varnest, 
active, and intelligent in the promotion of the 
great purposes for which it was organized; and, 
under the judicious guidance of that eminent 
and unselfish antiquary, John Ward Dean, it 
is rapidly assuming a place in the very front 
rank of Historical Societies. 

During the past year it has added one thou- 
sand and thirty-six bound volumes and two 
thousand, four hundred, and ninety-four pam- 
phlets to its library; and, in addition, it has 
secured the ‘‘Knox Manuscripts,” numbering 
fourteen thousand distinct papers; and the 
‘¢ Dunstan Manuscripts,” numbering a thousand 
distinct papers; besides ‘‘ single manuscripts of 
‘‘oreat value,” drawings, engravings, medals, and 
other articles of great historical importance. It 
has also published the Historical and Genealogical 
Register, which needs no commendation to our 
readers. All this has been done, admirably, at 
the cost, for salaries, of only one thousand, three 
hundred, and eighteen dollars—an instance of 
economy in management which contrasts, oddly 
enough, with the extravagance which, in the 
New York Historical Society and elsewhere, 
consumes the greater portion of the receipts for 
salaries and reckless expenditures which are 
forbidden by the Statute, leaving little, if any- 
thing, for the purposes for which those Societies 
were organized. 

We hope the day is not distant when the So- 
ciety shall be enabled to prosecute the great work 
in which it is engaged, with its accustomed en- 
ergy and intelligence, and, at the same time, to 
pay to those experienced hands which are 
guiding it and doing the necessary work, a com- 
pensation which shall be nearer an equivalent 
than that which it is, now, enabled, from its 
limited means, to bestow. : 

The pamphlet is very neatly printed. 
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7.—Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, Col. May's 
Journal and Letters, 1788,—'89. New Series, Vol. L. 

Journal and Letters of Col. John May, of Boston, relative to 
Two Journeys to the Ohio Country in 1783and '89. With a 
Biographical Sketch by Rev. Richard 8. Edes of Bolton, Mass., 
and Illustrative Notes, by Wm. M. Darlington, of Pittsburgh, 
Penn. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co., for the Historical and 
Philosophical Society of Ohio. 1873. Octavo, pp. 160. Price 
$2,00. 


The Historical and Philosophical Society of 
Ohiv, like various other bodies which depend 
on the respect which the world has tor anything 
concerning the Past of America, has had a 
checkered career,—if, indeed, it has not had 
a desperate struggle for the little life which it 
possesses. 

It was originally organized, many years ago, 
and published a short series of tracts, the last 
of which appeared in 1854, after which time, 
the Society seems to have disappeared. A few 
earnest and unselfish men, however,-—Julius 
Dexter, Robert Clarke, and Manning F. Force, 
for instance—have recently resuscitated the 
almost defunct Society ; and the beautiful volume 
before us is the first fruit of their disinter- 
ested labors. 

As will be seen, it is a complete collection of 
the journal and correspondence of Colonel John 
May of Boston, relative to the Ohio Country, 
as that region was, in 1788 and 1789, and de- 
scriptive of his horseback-rides, between Boston 
and that country and back. 

Such a journal, illustrated with his corre- 
spondence and the more recent notes of our 
friend, Hon. William M. Darlington, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, must be both interesting 
and valuable—it would require more ability to 
preventthem from being so than the reverse—and 
the Society has, certainly, opened its new series 
with great good judgment, and is entitled to 
the thanks of every student of the history of 
those times, as well as that of every Western 
man, the country over. We wish it may get it, 
with all our heart ; but we do not believe there is re- 
spect enough for their grandfather's and grand- 


mother’s memory, among the greater number of 


Western men, to straiten the headstones of those who 
have been buried, where the hogs have rooted them out 
their proper perpendicularity, else they would not 
have permitted The Ohio Valley Series to die for 


the want of adequate support, and other works of 


the same class to stagger, from the same cause. 

We regret that the Editor has seen fit to 
‘*correct the orthography of common words,” 
in cases wherein his grandfather was not quite 
orthodox, according to Webster and Worcester: 
it would have been far better to have let Colonel 
May tell his story in his own way. 

The volume is elegantly printed, on tinted 
paper, with rubricated title; and it is bound in 
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that plain, but elegant, style which Messrs. 
Robert Clarke & Co. have made so familiar to 
buyers of good books. 


8.—Licking County Pioneer Pamphlet, No. 8. Our Early 
Times. Historical Sketch of St. Albans Township, by Joseph 
M. Scott. Newark, Ohio, 1873. Octavo, pp. 11. 


We have frequently called the attention of 
our readers to the excellent work which, with- 
out pretension and at a mere pittance of cost, 
the Licking-county Pioneer Society is doing for 
the forthcoming student of Ohio and Western 
history; and we have pleasure in noticing this 
addition to its publications. It is a history of 
the township of St. Albans, Ohio, from its set- 
tlement, in 1807; and, in its preparation, Mr. 
Scott has evidently exhausted the sources of his 
authorities and faithfully portrayed the doings 
of the infant community, from its foundation 
to the present time. 

He is entitled to the thanks of every student 
of our country’s history; and, especially, is he 
entitled to the thanks of all who are interested 
in the local history of Ohio. 

As a specimen of printing, it reflects no 
credit whatever on the ‘* American Office,” 
Newark, Ohio, whence it came. 


9.—Peabody Education Fund. Proceedings of the Trustees 
at their Annual Meeting, at Washington, Feb. 15, 1870; with 
their tribute to the memory of Mr. Peabody, and the Annual 
Report of their General Agent, Dr. Sears. Cambridge: John 
Wilson & Son. 1870. Octavo, pp. 57. 

Proceedings of the Trustees, at their Annual Meeting, at Phil- 
adelphia, Feb. 15, 1871; with the Annual Report of their Gen- 
eral Agent, Dr. Sears. Cambridge : John Wilson & Son, 1871. 
Octavo, pp. 54. 

Proceedings of the Trustecs, at their Annual Meeting, at Bos- 
ton, June 25, 1872; with the Annual Report of their General 
Agent, Dr.{Sears. Cambridge: John Wilson & Son. 1872. 
Octavo, pp. 60. 

Proceedings of the Trustees,at their Annual Meeting, at New 
York, 16 July, 1873; with the Annual Report of their General 
Agent, Dr. Sears. Cambridge: John Wilson & Son. 1873, 
Octavo, pp. 61. 


Our readers are acquainted with the munificent 
bequest which Mr. Peabody made to ‘the 
‘*South,” very much to some folk’s disgust; 
and there are some, we imagine, who have 
heard the venerable donor denounced, by nar- 
row bigots, as ‘‘a copperhead,” for having 
made that timely and honorable gift. ‘*The 
“South” is enjoying the benefits of this unsel- 
fish ‘‘ copperhead ” liberality—as Danvers, and 
Boston, and other New England towns are en- 
joying what the same hand gave to them, in 
loyalty—and thousands of children are rejoicing, 
throughout the entire South, in the knowledge 
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which has been communicated to them, mainly 
through his instrumentality. 

The four volumes which we have before us— 
for which we are indebted to the distinguished 
President of the Board of Trustees, Hon. 
Robert C. Winthrop—contain the several Re- 


ports of the doings of that Board, where the | 


income of the Fund has gone, what it has ef- 
fected, and, prospectively, what may be ex- 
pected from it. 

It was a noble gift, judiciously given; and 
these volumes show that it is managed with 
seemingly good judgment, as it certainly is 
with strict integrity and fidelity to the trust. 


10.—Bulletin of the American Geographical Society. Quarto, 
pp. 12. 

Address at the Annual Meeting of the American Geographi- 
cal Society, held January 13. 1874, by Chief Justice Daly. New 
York; Printed for the Society. 1874. Duodecimo, pp. 56. 


Two tracts published by one of the rising 
Societies of New York, both of which are well- 
filled with choice geographical material, all of 
which is eminently worthy of preservation; but 
those who control the publications of the So- 
ciety set all rules at defiance, and make the 
preservation of them a matter of great difficulty, 
because of their various and, sometimes, unu- 
sual shapes and sizes. It seems to us, there 
might be some approach to uniformity in the 
shapes and sizes of the volumes published by 
the Society. We respectfully suggest an 
amendment, in this respect, in the practice of 
those who carry its books through the press, 


11l.—Minutes of the Sizty-fourth Annual Meeting of the 
General Association of New Hampshire, held at Laconia, Sep. 
tember, 1873. With the Seventy-second Annual Report of the 
New-Hampshire Missionary Society. Bristol, N.H.: R. W. 
Musgrove, 1873. Octavo, pp. 67, 47. 


We are indebted to Rev. Henry A. Hazen, of 
Pittsfield, New Hampshire, for this copy of the 
statistics of the Orthodox Congregationalist 
churches in that State ; and we beg his acceptance 
of our thanks therefor. 

Although it is not nearly as complete, in its 
details, as are those which Deacon Duren sends 
out, for the Maine churches, this volume is far 
above the average of such Reports, in every 
thing which serves to make it useful, both for 
those, in New Hampshire, who are locally in- 
terested in its statements, and for those, outside 
the boundaries of New Hampshire, who, either 
now or hereafter, shall desire to know just 
what that State is composed of and what she 
is doing. It is creditable to the hand which 
formed it, whosoever it may have been, 
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12.—Statistics of the Foreign Commerce of New York, for the 
year ending June 30th, 1872. Compiled from official sources, by 
George Wilson, Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce. 
York: 1873. Octavo, pp. 48. 


We have already noticed the mass of statistics 
which gives 8o much importance to the Annual 
Reports of the Chamber of Commerce of New 
York, embracing statements of the Trade and 
Commerce of the emporium, in all their branches, 
from official sources. 

The volume before us contains that portion 
of the Chamber’s last Report, separate from the 
other portions of it; and it was prepared in ad- 
vance of the complete volume, for the use of 
members and Committees of the Chamber. 

The edition numbered only fifty copies. 


New 


13—Minutes of the Forty-seventh Annual Meeting of the 
General Conference of the Congregational Churches, in Maine, 
with the Sermon before the Maine Missionary Society, and Re- 
port of the Trustees, at its Sixty-sizth Anniversary, held with 
the Congregational Church, in Gorham, June 24, 25, and 26, 
1873. Bangor: 1873. Octavo, pp. 128. 


The annual record of the Orthodox Congre- 
gational Churches, in Maine, published under 
the direction of Deacon Elnathan F. Duren, 
the Recording Secretary of the Conference. 

We have so often called our readers’ attention 
to the completeness of these Reports, as made 
up by Deacon Duren, that it is enough, in this 
instance, to say the volume before us is uniform, 
in every respect, with those which have recent- 
ly preceded it. 


14.—Annual Address before the Old Settlers’ Club of Milwau- 
kee County, January 6th, 1873, by Judge A. G. Miller, Presi- 
dent. Published by order of the Club. 1874. 
Octavo, pp. 14. 

Annual Address before the Old Settlers’ Club of Milwaukee 
County, January 5th, 1874, by Judge A. G. Miller, President. 
Published by order of the Club, Milwaukee: 1874. Octavo, pp. 
12. 

An historical poem. Milwaukee's early days. By James 8. 
Buck. Read before the Old Settlers’ Club, January 5th, 1874, 
and respectfully dedicated to Dr. I. A. Lapham, President, and- 
other officers and members of the Club. 1874, 
Octavo, pp. 16. 


Milwaukee : 


Milwaukee : 


A series of local remembrancers, which the 
old settlers of Milwaukee have published, in 
order to keep alive the evidence of their early 
hardships and the progress of their settlements, 
in the early times. 

Such works are always welcome and, wher 
the western country shall have added a century 
or two to its ‘‘civilization,” they will be as 
eagerly sought and as earnestly studied as are 
those early New English tracts which, to-day, 
are quoted so often, both by those who regard 
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the early settlers of that country as little less 
than the Almighty and by those who regard 
them as no more than, if as much as, the average 
of ordinary men. We hope, therefore, the 
West will continue to send out the reminiscences 
of its early ‘‘ civilization ;” that its -~pioneer-life 
will be carefully and minutely portrayed; that 
its Past and its Present, honestly set forth, ‘‘in 
‘* black and white,” may be sent down to the 
Future, for instruction, admonition, and re- 
proof. 


15—New York City Council of Political Reform. Report 
on Compulsory Education, by Dexter A. Hawkins, December 
30, 1873. New York: 1874. Octavo, pp. 13. 


We do not know, exactly, why, in this in- 
stance or in any other, we shall take for granted 
whatever may be advanced, on any subject, 
merely because it is endorsed by men who have 
made a noise in the world, as politicians, par- 
tisans, or Puritans; and we do not know why, 
also, in this instance, quite as much as in some 
others, we shall not demand evidence in support 
of averments. 

We admit that, ‘‘in a Democratic Republic 
‘*like ours,” ‘‘no subject can be presented to 
‘*the citizens, for their consideration, more im- 
‘‘portant than the education of the youth”; 
but we deny that, were we living under an 
autocratic government, the subject of education, 
per se, would be any less important than it is, 
in this case, where the government, oddly 
enough, assumes to be ‘‘ democratic republican ” 
in its character and conduct. It is all bosh to 

retend that ‘‘education of the youth” is less 
important in Russia than in New York; and 
those are mere demagogues who pretend the 
contrary. 

We deny, in toto, that ‘‘universal education 
‘tis essential to free government”; we deny 
that ‘‘universal education” has ever been 
secured, even within a territory of limited ex- 
tent; we deny that it can ever be secured, any 
where, under any circumstances. If anybody 
is silly enough to suppose that ‘‘ education” can 
ever be made ‘‘universal,” even in the most 
favored community, he is a fit subject for the 
strait-jacket, and not competent to make his 
Will: if it were possible to find a community 
where ‘‘education is universal,” a community 
would be found which is all *‘ government ” 
and no ‘‘subjects” and one which would fall 
apart, from its own weight and the undue in- 
dividuality of its members, in less than a fort- 
night. But if ‘‘ universal education” is really 
‘*essential to free government,” what kind 
of a ‘‘ government” is this, within these United 
States, where, even Mr. Hawkins will admit, 
‘education ” is very far from being ‘‘ universal,” 
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either in gross or in detail, and has never 
been so, more than it is, now? If ‘‘ universal 
‘**education is” really ‘‘ essential to free govern- 
‘*ment,” as Mr. Hawkins impudently assumes, 
that ‘‘ government” cannot be ‘‘free” where 
‘* education ” is not ‘‘ universal,’ whether such 
‘*government” is autocratic or ‘‘ democratic 
‘*republican,” in form; and, as Mr. Hawkins 
singularly enough admits that ‘‘ education” 
within the United States is very far from 
‘*universal,” the United States must be cursed 
with what is not a ‘‘free government,” Mr. 
Hawkins being the witness and his personal 
and political friends being the administrators 
of public affairs, and the attempt to form and 
maintain a Republic, in America, has been, 
hitherto, in such case, eminently a failure. 

We insist that something else than ‘‘ intelli- 
‘* gence in the rulers”’ is essential to good gov- 
ernment, Mr. Hawkins to the contrary notwith- 
standing—integrity, personal and official, for 
instance, and ‘‘a decent respect for the 
‘‘opinions of mankind;” obedience to the 
law ; respectfor the ‘‘reserved rights” of 
individuals; diligence in business. We in- 
sist that ‘‘free governments” existed in the 
United States, long before either the States or 
the Republic began to act as public schoolmas- 
ters; and we insist that quite as ‘‘good gov- 
‘*ernments” existed, at Washington, at Albany, 
and at the City-hall, in this city, while Thomas 
Jefferson and James Madison presided, at the 
first, Daniel D. Tompkins at the second, and 
Marinus Willett at the third, as now exist, with 
General Grant, at the first, General Dix, at the 
second, and William F. Havemeyer, at the third 
—of this we are very certain, the President, the 
Governor, and the Mayor were not, then, select- 
ed and elected without respect to their personal 
integrity andfitness for the offices to which they 
were respectively called, as they are, now, too 
often selected, notwithstanding the State had not 
yet turned school-master, and the free-schools 
were entirely ‘‘sectarian” in their character. 

We deny that ‘‘an intelligent people seek 
‘*freedom and an ignorant one despotism,” as a 
matter of course, unless the cities, which are 
unquestionably more ‘‘intelligent” than the 
rural districts, are more prone to ‘‘ freedom” 
and the country to ‘‘despotism”—unless, too, 
in the case before us, while ‘‘ seeking freedom,” 
we are, therefore, more ‘‘intelligent” than Mr. 
Hawkins is, or possibly can be, while opposing 
us; and he, while advocating what, unquestion- 
ably, is one of the most impudent phases of 
‘*despotism” is, therefrom, to be regarded as 
one of a vastly inferior grade of ‘‘ intelligence.” 

What we need are honest voreRs; and it mat- 
ters very little whether they are ‘‘ educated ” or 
illiterate, if they will be honest and act honestly, 
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in voting and in otherwise acting, politically. 
‘‘Intelligence” is not always a guaranty of 
integrity, either in the voter or the candidate; 
and, we are sorry to say, the old-fashioned doc- 
trine of total depravity finds quite as many 
illustrious exemplars among the ‘‘ educated ” 
and ‘intelligent as among the illiterate and 
the ignorant. If we must needs fall among 
thieves, let us fall among those who are least 
intelligent; and our chances will be, thereby, in- 
creased of escaping with something in our pocket. 

‘*The founders of our free institutions” did 
begin the log school-house for the school and 
school-master; but it was as a part of a State 
religion and as an appendage to a State Church. 
Does Mr. Hawkins desire to follow in the foot- 
steps of his illustrious predecessors? Why the 
very same school which ‘‘the founders of our 
‘* free institutions” established, more than two 
hundred years ago, is still in operation, in this 
city, under the same order, as an appendage to 
the same Collegiate Reformed Dutch Church, 
and promulgating the same doctrines, as those 
under which it was originally established ; while 
the history of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
those other New England States which Mr. 
Hawkins impudently thrusts before a New 
York community, as models of good govern- 
ment, shows that they not only established 
Harvard-college and their Common Schools as 
Colonial and State institutions, side by side with 
their State religions, but that they also insolently 
refused to allow those who were not members— 
not merely attendants, but Mmmprers—of their 
Srate churches to vote for public officers, al- 
though they compelled auu, members and non-mem- 
bers, —Baptists, Catholics, Quakers, and Episco- 
palians, as well as Congregationalists—to pay 
Jor the expenses incurred by the State Clergy for 
running the State Churches and Stare CuurcH 
Scnoois. Will Mr. Hawkins abide by his exam- 
ples and continue to urge ‘‘ sectarian schools” 
and aState religion; or will he abandon this 
path and seek another, like a spaniel who has 
lost his scent ? 

We deny that ‘‘the school-house” is ‘the 
‘*nursery of American citizens,” as pretended 
by Mr. Hawkius—indeed, since New England 
has become so notorious for the abortions pro- 
duced in her family-circles, of which Doctor 
.John Todd and others have told us, so pathet- 
ically, we incline to the belief that Germany 
and Ireland are the principal ‘‘nurseries of 
‘*American citizens,” much as Mr. Hawkins 
may turn up his puritanic nose at the incomers. 

We have seldom seen a bolder fraud on the 
public, concerning the history of the Past, than 
that imposed on the readers of this pamphlet, 
by Mr. Hawkins and his backers, when the 
former says, under the caption, ‘‘Three cardi- 
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‘nal principles of American Liberty,” that 
‘¢ These three cardinal principles our forefathers 
‘*never lost sight of, viz., a free State, a free 
‘‘ School, and a free Church.” If Mr. Hawkins 
refers to the founders of New York, as ‘‘our 
‘* forefathers,” he has either not read the grim 
records of outrages which were inflicted on the 
commonalty by those holding political authori- 
ty—Dutch as well as English—or, having read 
them, has willingly falsified them. In either 
case, he has carried himself beyond the pale 
of ordinary respectability. The Colony— 
‘* State,” Mr. Hawkins oddly enough calls 
it—was, in fact, little better than a des- 
potism; the Schools were either, on the one 
hand, appendages of the Churches, sup- 
ported, as such appendages, either from the 
contributions of the Venerable Society or from 
the pockets of the tax-payers, or, on the other, 
private schools, like private blacksmiths’ shops, 
supported by those who employed them; and 
the Church was not only a public charge, alike 
on the godly and the ungodly, but it was wholly 
controlled, first by the Classis of Amsterdam, 
and, subsequently, by the Bishop of London— 
both foreign, in fact and in name, to every sym- 
pathy with New Netherland or New York. 

It is probable, however, that, by the words 
‘‘our ancestors,” Mr. Hawkins means ‘‘the 
‘*founders” of that Massachusetts and that 
New England which have so faithfully revolved 
around and received their borrowed light from 
Boston; and the case is just as bad as before. 
In that case, ‘‘our forefathers” were of those 
Episcopalians, in England, who, assuming 
greater ‘‘ purity,” than the great body of their 
fellow-members of the same Church, disregard- 
ed the laws of the Church of which they were 
members, as well as the duly established laws 
of the land; bade defiance to the legitimate au- 
thorities—Bishops, Canons, and Parliaments— 
to which, as Churchmen and Episcopalians, 
they legitimately owed allegiance; and, without 
pretending to *‘ separate” or to otherwise withdraw 
Srom the communion of the Established Church, en- 
deavored to raise up, within the Church, forms of 
worship which were antagonistic tothe Canons and 
subversive of the discipline, if not of the best 
interests, of the Church of which they pro- 
JSessed to be members. They were, legally 
and legitimately, schismatics; as such, they 
were prosecuted, legitimately and legally. 
The ‘‘higher law” did not afford them the 
safety which they desired, as legislatures were 
not purchasable, then, nor Judges blinded by 
distant displays of a corrupt ballot-box; and 
only flight beyond the bounds of the realm 
seemed to afford them the opportunity to rule, 
in Church and State, which neither their own 
puny numbers nor the laws of England per- 
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mitted them to hope for, much less to secure, at 
home. They preferred to ‘‘rule in hell,” there- 
fore, rather than to ‘‘serve in heaven;” and 
they fled from ‘‘persecution,” therefore, as 
many another malefactor has done, before and 
since, beyond those lines within which the laws 
of England were operative; strained the law by 
converting the By-laws of a private body cor- 
porate into the Statutes of a community; found 
a home in the wilds of Massachusetts, which 
they occupied in open defiance of the laws of 
both God and man—their descendants being our 
witnesses—persecuted the legitimate owners of 
the soil which they thus seized with a spirit 
of barbarity which has few equals in history; 
overthrew all the established rules and usages of 
the Church of which they pretended to be mem- 
bers—only to avoid responsibility to the Bishop 
in whose established jurisdiction they had 
squatted, and to enable themselves to rule the 
Church as they intended to rule the Common- 
wealth—established a new system of church- 
organization and a new mode of worship; and 
became, practically, what, before their immigra- 
tion, they had been only in theory—despots, 
who were a disgrace to humanity, and hypo- 
crites such as God himself has not ceased to 
loathe, from the beginning until now. As in- 
stances of the ‘‘ free State,” of which Mr. Haw- 
kins so glibly talks, let us refer, among others, 
to the election at Newtown—a prototype of 
those in which so many of that gentleman’s 
friends have subsequently figured, as ‘ pipe- 
‘* layers,” ** ballot-box-stuffers,” and ‘‘ shoulder- 
‘* hitters, ”’—wherein, by sheer fraud, Henry Vane 
was defeated and John Winthrop restored to 
power, by a mere handful of noisy, impudent 
partisans; to the trial of Mrs. Hutchinson; to 
the embarkation of the ‘‘ State” into the business 
of man-stealing, swapping Indians for negroes, 
and openly establishing domestic slavery; and 
to the exclusion of all who were not members 
of the Established Church from the right of 
suffrage, no matter how much they paid in taxes. 
As instances of the ‘‘free Church,” which 
Mr. Hawkins unwittingly makes one of the se- 
ries—the last of the number, of which a ‘‘ free 
“State” and ‘‘ free Schools” are the earlier, form- 
ing, together, a harmonious whole—let us 
refer to the persecution of the Episcopalians, 
Brown; to the barbarities inflicted on the 
Quakers, so widely known and detested; tothe 
suppression of Mrs. Hutchinson’s religious 
meetings, only when her audiences. became 
greater than those of the Ministers and the Minis- 
ters themselves were unable to answer her 
charges, openly made, against their errors in 
doctrine and practice; to the exclusion of all 
whom the Clergy did not favor, from the right 
of suffrage and that of holding. offices in the 
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Colony; and to the compulsory support of the 
State Clergy, by all, whether they assented to or 
dissented from the doctrines promulgated or 
attended or absented themselves from the 
meetings. With such specimens of ‘‘ freedom” 
as we have cited, in the ‘‘State” and in the 
Church, the peculiar character of the ‘‘ freedom” 
in the Schools of New England needs little 
illustration. The early history of Harvard-col- 
lege bears testimony, in the outrages inflicted 
on President Dunster, only because he aban- 
doned Massachusetts Congregationalism and 
became a Baptist, and in other instances of 
wrong-doing, just what ‘‘ freedom” the Schools 
of Massachusetts enjoyed; while the annals of 
Yale-college present just as little in favor of 
Connecticut. Such ‘cardinal principles’ may 
serve Mr. Hawkins: from all such may a kind 
God deliver us. 

We deny that ‘‘self-preservation imposes upon 
‘tour Government the duty of educating the 
‘* people,” any more than it does to feed or 
clothe them. A hungry man is vastly more 
dangerous, in any community, than a merely 
illiterate man; and that man who is barefoot, 
on a Winter’s day. will be vastly more likely to 
steal a pair of shoes than that man will, who. 
well-shod, has merely not been ‘‘ educated” 
sufficiently to tell what parallax is nor why ‘* we 
‘‘debit loss and credit gain.” If it is the 
‘‘duty” of the ‘‘Government” to ‘‘educate” 
those who are to vote, sufficiently to make them 
‘*intelligent,” as Mr. Hawkins pretends, how 
sadly the ‘*Government” has neglected that 
‘*duty’ these many a year; and who can say 
how sadly we are paying the penalty? But no 
one knows better than Mr. Hawkins that the 
‘*Government”” was not created for any such 
purpose; that there is no such ‘‘ duty ” imposed 
on it, either by the Constitutions, the informal 
will of the People of the State, or the wants of 
the age in which we live; and that this move- 
ment, under his leadership, is only another step 
in the retrograde. movement, throughout the 
United States, which, before twenty years shall 
have elapsed, will have plunged the Republic 
into the hands of either an avowed despot or an 
equally lawless commune. 

Mr. Hawkins next tells of the ambition of 
‘*the National Government” to compete with 
the individual States, in the business of teach- 
ing school; but, in this case, as in the other, 
he is dumb as to its legal authority to do so. 
If Mr. Hawkins is the lawyer he pretends to be, 
he knows, very well, that, while the State 
Governments have legal authority to do, gener- 
ally, what they are not forbidden to do, by their 
respective Constitutions, the Federal Congress 
can do nothing, legally, which the Consti- 
tution does not authorize it to do—although 
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some of our readers may wince under this, we 
have the warrant of the Constitution and of the 
Supreme Court of the United States for saying 
it—and we suspect Mr. Hawkins has only done 
one-half his intended work when he asks 
‘*every legislator and every school-officer in the 
**United States” to ‘‘study” the Report of the 
Federal Commissioner of Education, and to 
‘*heed its facts.” 

Mr. Hawkins, forgetting his text—in which 
‘ta Democratic Republic, like ours,” figures so 
prominently-—next enlarges on the ‘‘ magnitude 
**of the School Interest, in the Nation,” and on 
‘*the munisicence of the Government,” in building 
**the finest building that springs up in every 
‘* village in our new States and Territories,” as 
‘*the public school-house,” exulting over the 
wonderful fact that, ‘‘like the light of heaven 
‘*and the water of the earth, it is open and /ree, 
‘alike, to the rich and poor.” 

Will Mr. Hawkins please tell us whose money 
the ‘‘ Government,” at Washington, is expending 
while it is so prodigally ‘* munificent,” as Mr. 
Hawkins pretends? It is very easy to be ‘‘mu- 
‘*nificent” while scattering other people’s money, 
in any case; and ‘‘the Government ” would be 
doing its whole duty more honorably, were it 
to scatter the monies which it has wrung from 
the tax-payers less freely than Mr. Hawkins 
tells of, ‘tin every village in our new States and 
‘* Territories.” Again, if a comparison is worth 
anything it is because of its aptness and accu- 
racy; and when Mr. Hawkins talks of,the public- 
school being ‘‘like the light of heaven and the 
‘* water of the earth—open and free, alike, to 
‘*rich and poor,” it would be well were he to 
tell just what taz-collector nas had anything to 
do with God’s gift of ‘‘the light of heaven and 
‘*the water of the earth’ before we have enjoyed 
them; and just what public-school there is, any- 
where, which 1s Not the result of the taz-collector’s 
unwelcome demands. 

If education is to be given to youth, as much 
of it as possible should be given for the money 
expended thereon. The money should not pass 
through an official hopper, merely to enable 
some pet of those in authority to exact a toll or 
to concentrate power in the hands of a party; 
but it should be expended by those who earn 
it and who are the principal parties in interest, 
economically and to suit existing exigencies. 
We should then hear less of ‘‘ munificence of 
‘“‘the Government.” in constructing school- 
houses of unnecessary elegance and more of 
the usefulness of the ‘‘education” which the 
teachers impart to their pupils; and we should 
see fewer virtuous carpet-baggers and not as 
many party hacks, of questionable virtue, man- 
ifesting so intense an interest in the morality 
of the Commonwealth or seeking,so zealously, to 


invade the family-circles of its members and to 
deprive those who are parents of that custody 
and authority over their children which, by 
the laws of both God and man, belong only to 
them. 

But we have already devoted as much space 
to this subject as we can spare; and we must 
close, with the single remark that tht prop- 
osition which seeks to place in the hands of 
‘*school-boards,” throughout the State—crea- 
tures and appointees of the controlling political 
party—/egal authority to require the attendance 
at ‘some school, public or private, during the 
‘*school terms and the school hours of each day 
‘*of all children between the ages of eight and 
‘* fifteen years, unless, for good and sufficient 
“reasons, temporally excused,” by such “ school- 
‘*board,”’ is the nearest approach to absolutism 
which we have yet seen, and proves, as we have 
said, elsewhere, to our entire satisfaction, that ten 
years will find the Republic either in the hands 
of a recognized despot or in those of a Commune. 


C.—OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. 


16.—Journal of the Proceedings of the Convention of Del- 
egates chosen by the Electors of the State of Michigan, in pur- 
suance of an Act of Congress of June 15, 1836 ; and an Act of 
the Legislature of said State, of July 25, 1836. For the purpose 
of taking into consideration the proposition of Congress, rela- 
tive to the admission of the State of Michigan into the Union ; 
begun and held at the Court House, in the village of Ann 
Arbor, on Monday, the 6th day of September, A. D. 1836. 
Published by order of the Convention. Pontiac: Printed by 
S. N. Gantt. 1836. Octavo, pp. 27. 


This is a re-print of one of the most impor- 
tant of Michigan’s State papers; and those 
who shall undertake to look into the early his- 
tory of that Commonwealth will thank those 
who have been thoughtful enough to re-produce 
it. 

It will be remembered that the inhabitants 
of Michigan assembled, by their Delegates, duly 
elected, and organized themselves into a State, 
adopted a Constitution, and created a State 
Government; and that the Congress of the 
United States, in June, 1836, passed a law ac- 
cepting, ratifying, and confirming the Constitu- 
tion and State Government thus created, and 
admitted Michigan into the Union, ‘‘upon an 
‘equal footing with the original States in all 
‘‘respects whatsoever,” conditioned, however, that 
that State was to accept certain specified boundaries. 
The young State, now no longer in her minority, 
with her State Government in the exercise of 
the authority vested in it, by her Constitution, 
and recognized, the country over as well as by 
the Congress, met in Convention, by her Dele- 
gates, to consider the conditions which had 
been imposed on her as the price of her mem- 
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bership in the Union, and rejected those conditions, 
preferring rather to be an independent State, 
outside of the Union, with her territory unim- 
paired, than to be a State, within the Union, 
with her boundaries violated. 

The tract before us contains the Journal and 
Documents of this notable Convention; and our 
readers will clearly perceive how important a 
place it occupies in the literature of the history 
of Michigan. 


17.—Journal of the Constitutional Commission, of Michigan. 


Printed by order of the Commission, under direction and saper- | 


vision of Henry S. Clubb, Clerk of the Constitutional Commis- 
sion. 
Printers. 
vii, 56. 


1873. Octavo, pp. 2 pages, unpaged, 243, [Appendix] 


The Constitution of Michigan with Amendments thereto, as | 
recommended by the Constitutional Commission of 1873 and re- | 


ported to the Governor, with an analysis of the changes proposed. 
By Authority. Lansing: W. 8. George & Co., State Printers. 
1873. Octavo, pp. vii, 56. 

The State of Michigan having been controlled 
by a Constitution which, in some respects, has 
become behind the times, in the race of extrav- 
agance and corruption, in which the whole 
Continent is engaged, in April last, the Legis- 
lature ‘‘ authorized and empowered” the Gover- 
nor to appoint eighteen ‘‘able and discreet cit- 
“izens” to examine and report to the next 
Session of the Legislature, ‘‘such amendments 
‘““and revision of the Constitution as, in their 
‘*judgment, may be necessary for the best in- 
‘‘terests of the State and the People.” The 
Governor appointed the Commission which the 
Act authorized; that Commission met, et Lan- 
sing, on the twenty-seventh of August last; 
and, in the first of the two volumes named at 
the head of this notice, we find a record of its 
doings, a copy of the ‘‘ Proposed Constitution,” 
an analytical index thereto—enabling the reader 
to ascertain, speedily and accurately, whatever 
provisions it contains, on any subject—the Re- 
port of the Commission to the Governor, an 
‘* Index to the Changes” proposed, the ‘‘ Amend- 
‘ted Constitution”—evidently a duplicate of 
the copy of what we have found, on pages 177 
—217, under the title of ‘‘Proposed Constitu- 
‘*tion”—and ‘*The present Constitution.” 

The second of the two works contains ‘the 
Report of the Commission, the ‘‘Index to the 
‘¢ Changes,” ‘‘The Amended Constitution,” 
and the ‘‘ Present Constitution ;” and appears to 
have been prepared for general circulation, for 
the information of citizens. 

The Legislature has not yet convened to re- 
ceive these important documents; and as the 
proposed Amendments have to pass the ordeal 
of that Legislature and, subsequently, that of 
the People, itself, the proposed changes in the 
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Constitution of Michigan, so far, are only prop- 
ositions. We shall, hereafter, notice the re- 
sult. 

While we shall continue, as we now do, to 
pretend that the United States are republican in 
their Governments, local as well as Federal, 
there can be no more important works—there 
will be none which are more interesting—than 
those illustrative of the governmental policy of 
the States and the Republic. We have welcomed 
these volumes, therefore; and have pleasure in 
calling the attention of our readers to their great 
importance, both as material for history and 
as material for law. 


18.—Sizth Annual Report of the United States Geological 
Survey of the Territories, embracing portions of Montana, 
Idaho, Wyoming, and Utah; being a Report of Progress of 
the explorations for the year 1872. By F. V. Hayden, United 
States Geologist. Conducted under the authority of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. Washington: Government Printing-office. 
1873. Octavo, pp. xi, 844. 


It is proper that the Federal authorities shall 
be informed of the exact character and extent 
of the Federal territory; of its capacity of pro- 
duction; of its usefulness, or uselessness, to 
the Republic and the world. It is proper, also, 
that the surveys, made for the purpose of ob- 
taining information, shall be well-done, in all 
their parts, and be made by competent and 
honorable surveyors. 

The Federal authorities, at Washington, have 
instituted such a survey; and the volume before 
us is the sixth of the annual Reports which 
have been made of its doings. 

As we propose, at an early day, to make an 
extended notice of this great undertaking, we 
confine ourself, now, to a simple notice of the 
receipt of this volume, which all who are inter- 
ested in the Geology, Zodlogy, Paleontology, 
Entomology, Botany, Ornithology, and Topog- 
raphy of the ‘‘Far West,” may usefully ex- 
amine. 


19.—Report of the Minister of Public Instruction for the 
Province of Quebec for the year 1872 and in part of the year 
1873. Printed by Order of the Legislative Assembly. Mon- 
treal: 1873. Octavo, pp. xvi, 32, 81. 


A very satisfactory report of the public 
schools in the Province vf Quebec, illustrated 
with elaborate statistical tables. 


D.—TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


20.—The Cyclopedia of American Literature. From the 
earliest period to the present time. By Evert A. & George L. 
Duyckinck. Edited to date by M. Laird Simons. Volume One. 
Philadephia: T. Ellwood Zell. Sine anno. [Parts I—X.] 
Quarto, pp. 1.—400, Price 50 cents per part, 
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This is a re-print of a work which is well 
known in American literature, ‘‘ with all the 
‘* modern improvements” which wide margins, 
engraved title-pages, inserted steel-plates, re- 
vised and corrected text, and additional ex- 
amples, either omitted in the original edition 
or demanded by subsequent events, can secure 
for it. It promises to be an improvement on 
the original edition, both in the character and 
the arrangement of its material; and we happen 
to know that, as far as it has appeared, the ex- 
cellent author, Mr. Evert A. Duyckinck, 
generally approves of the work, in its present 
form. If the changes and the additions made 
by this re-arrangement shall not crowd out the 
exceedingly important paper which the late 
Buckingham Smith prepared for the work, to 
illustrate the imperfectly understood history 
of the earliest American Literature, before either 
Plymouth Rock or New Amsterdam were known 
or heard of, we shall feel contented; but we 
very much fear, from present appearances, that 
that very important portion of the text is to 
be omitted in this new edition. 

Of the work itself, we need say nothing to 
the greater number of those who shall read this 
notice. It isastandard history of the literature 
of that portion of the Continent which is known, 
now, as the United States; without devoting 
any attention to the voluminous literature of 
Greenland, Canada, Mexico, the West Indies, 
or the Southern American Commonwealths. It 
begins with New England; and, even in this 
new edition, we suppose it will end there—the 
centripetal force of American Literature gene- 
rally does so. 

But we ask our readers to examine the work 
for themselves. They will surely find it an inter- 
esting and valuable addition to their libraries; 
and the neatness of the workmanship will make 
it as acceptable to the eye as the variety and 
charm of the narrative will make it acceptable 
to the taste of the intelligent reader. 


21.—A Commentary on the Holy Scriptures:. critical, doctri- 
nal, and homilitical with special reference to Ministers and 
Students. By John Peter Lange, D.D., and others. Translated 
enlarged, and edited by Philip Schaff, D.D., in connection with 
others. Volume XVI. of the Old Testament : containing the Minor 
Prophets. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1874, 

The Minor Prophets. Exegetically, theologically, and homi- 
litically expounded, by Paul Kleinert, Otto Schmoller, George 
R. Bliss, Talbot W. Chambers, Charles Elliott, John Forsyth 
J. Frederic McCardy, and Joseph Packard. Edited by Philip 
Schaff, D.D. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1874. 
Octavo, pp. vi., [General Introduction] 49, [Hosea] 100, [Joel) 
42, [Amos] 62, [Obadiah] 16, [Jonah] 40, [ Micah} 59, [Nahum] 
38, [Habakkuk] 41, [Zephaniah] 38, [Haggai] 25, [Zechariah] 
115, [Malachi] 35. Price $5. 
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We have so often invited the attention of our 
readers to this last outgrowth of German theo- 
logical literature, that little remains to be said, 
now, except toannounce and describe this new 
addition to the battalion of volumes which have 
preceded it. 

The volume before us presents the same pecu- 
liarities as the others—it is all scholarship: 
scholarship in labor, scholarship crowding its 
little offspring into the world of printed liter- 
ature, scholarship evidently exultant in the 
fact that it has produced something, whether to 
honor or dishonor is entirely immaterial. It is, 
however, German scholarship, merely; and 
German theology, just now, needs a little vig- 
ilance. Indeed, in the ‘*General Editor’s” 
Preface to the present volume, that gentleman 
unwittingly tells us that his collaborators were 
expressly instructed to ‘‘enrich it with the 
‘*latest results of German and Anglo-American 
‘* scholarship,” as if there could not have been 
found something in ‘the latest results,” of the 
‘¢*scholarship” of England, France, Holland, 
Switzerland, Russia, or Italy which entitled it 
to even a passing notice, in such a work as this, 
for such readers as it is intended for. We have 
a strong admiration for the Germans, as a 
class. We live in the midst of them; they are 
our neighbors and friends; we enjoy their re- 
spect and they enjoy ours. But we do not think 
that all knowledge is concentrated in them, nor 
that they, alone, are competent to teach us— 
with the exception, here and there, of a conceit- 
ed coxcomb among them, the honest Germans 
make no such pretence—and if there is anything 
in which we should incline to seek other leaders, 
or to share the leadership, it would be in matters 
of theology. With all due respect, therefore, 
were Doctor Schaff to recognize some merit out- 
side of Germany and avail himself of the best 
aids from all countries, he would make his 
work more generally acceptable, notwithstanding 
the dilettanti in biblical theology might find 
fewer attractions in it. 

The volume is well printed. 


22.—The Holy Bible according to the authorized version (A.D. 
1611), with an explanatory and critical Commentary and a Re- 
vision of the Translation, by Bishops and other Clergy of the 
Anglican Church, Edited by F.C. Cook, M. A., Canon of Ex- 
eter. Vol. IV. Job—Psalms—Proverbs—Ecclesiastes—The 
Song of Solomon. New York: Seribner, Armstrong, & Co. 
1874. Octavo, pp. v., 702. Price $5. 


We have, already, more than once, expressed 
the opinion that, for ordinary use, among ordi- 
nary folks—-clerica] and lay—-where the ordinary, 
common-sense, unstrained meaning of the Old 
Testament is honestly desired, this work is in- 
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disputably the best Commentary on the Bible 
that the market can now offer; and we have no 
reason for changing that opinion—indeed, a care- 
ful comparison of it, within the past few days, 
with all other accessible Commentaries, on a 
question which we were seeking to answer, . for 
one of our children, has convinced us that no 
ordinary work of this class, uniess Gill’s Com- 
mentary, in nine folios, will stand, for a moment, 
a comparison with it, for general use, among 
practical, every-day, Christian people. We need 
say no more. 

Typographically considered, this work is a 
very handsome one. It is printed from English 
plates, on excellent paper, by good pressmen; 
and its binding is a very pattern of modest 
neatness. 


23.—The Ancient City: A Study on the Religion, Laws, and 
Institutions of Greece and Rome. By Fustel de Coulanges, 
Translated from the latest French edition, by Willard Small, 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1874. Crown octavo, pp. 529. Price 
$2.50. 


This is a translation of Coulange’s La City 
Antique, a work which, it is said, ‘‘ was crowned, 
‘ton its first appearance, by the French Acad- 
‘‘emy; and which, in no very long time, has 
‘*passed through four editions, in France.” 
Its character is described in its title; but its 
superior excellence can be ascertained only by 
reading it. 

When we originally opened this volume, we 
were not fully sensible of its peculiar claims on 
our attention; but we very soon ascertained that 
it presented a very minute and, evidently, a very 
carefully prepared picture of the religion, the laws, 
the institutions, the politics, and the social life of 
Greece and Rome; and that, with remarkable 
clearness and simplicity of style, the author had 
portrayed Greece and Rome as few others had 
done. Besides, he had furnished material for 
thought—honest, careful, earnest thought—to 
all citizens, whether heads of families or not; 
and placed before us, squarely and unequivo- 
cally, the stern facts of Roman and Grecian law, 
religion, and government. We have read it 
with great interest; and we close it with our 
unqualified commendation, as a volume which 
should be read and studied, by every one who 
possesses the faculty and capacity to think and 
to care for the best interests of his country and of 
mankind, 

It is very handsomely printed. 


24.—Married. A Novel. By Mrs. C. J. Newby, Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. Sine anno. Octavo, pp. 2 
(unpaged) 29—132. Price 50 cents. 
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Only Temper. A Novel. By Mrs. C. J. Newby, Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. Sine anno. Octavo, pp. 122. 
Price 50 cents. 

The first and second numbers of an uniform 
series of the fictions of this popular European 
author, printed neatly enough for transient 
reading, and at a moderate price. 

Mrs. Newby’s reputation, in England, is such 
as will, undoubtedly, command for these 
volumes the wide support of those who feast on 
novel-reading. 


25.—The Illustrated Annual of Phrenology & Physiognomy 
Jor 1874. By Samuel R. Wells. New Series. No. 1. New York ; 
Samuel R. Wells. Octavo, pp. 64. Price 25 cents. 


This is the tenth number of this interesting 
annual; and, like those which have preceded 
it, it is devoted to matters the nature of which 
entitles them to the careful notice and respectful 
consideration of every one, young and old. 

It is illustrated with wood-cuts and is neatly 
printed. 


26.—Sunday School Edition. Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuter- 
onomy, with an explanatory and critical Commentary. Edited by 
F. C. Cook, A.M., Canon of Exeter. New York: Scribner, Arm- 
strong, & Co. 1874. Octavo, pp. viii, 493-928. 


In another place in this number of the Maga- 
zine, we have expressed our opinion of the 
peculiar merits of The Speaker’s Commentary on 
the Scriptures; and we need not repeat that 
opinion in this place. The volume before us is 
a portion of the first volume of that excellent 
work, separated from the rest of the series, for 
the use of teachers and scholars who are now 
engaged in the study of the International Uni- 
form Series of Sunday School Lessons. 

We have the best of reasons for saying that 
such teachers and scholars can have no better aid, 
in the form of biblical commentaries; and they 
can resort to it, with the best results, whenever 
they shall need information concerning the 
meaning of the text of the last three books of 
the Pentateuch. 


27.—The Superhuman Origin of the Bible inferred from it- 
self. By Henry Rogers. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, 
& Co., 1874. Octavo, pp. x, 465. Price $2. 


The announcement of a new volume, from 
the pen of the author of The Helipse of Faith, 
would be sufficient to ensure for such a volume 
a most cordial reception from the reading 
Christian public; and, in the case before us, 
such a reception would be richly merited. 

The volume before us is an apology for the 
Bible—a plea for the superhuman origin of the 
Scriptures—an argument {n support of the 
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thesis: ‘*That the Bible is not such a book as 
‘*man would have made, if he could, or could 
‘*have made, if he would;” and, although it 
was never read from a platform or pulpit, it is 
presented in the form of Lectures. 

We have carefully examined the work, hav- 
ing been led to do so because of the unusual 
praise awarded to it by one of our neighbors, 
whose judgment in such matters is entitled to 
the highest respect; and we are pleased to say 
that, in our judgment, it is eminently entitled 
to all the praise which has been awarded to it, 
both by our neighbor and by its publishers. 

Starting with the averment that ‘there are 
‘*many points in the Bible in which it seems 
‘altogether out of analogy with our nature, in 
‘* general, and contradictory to allits prevailing 
‘*tendencies, as exhibited in human history; 
‘and many other traits which could never have 
‘*been anticipated from the condition of those 
‘*who compgsed the book ;” the author appeals, 
successively, to the inveterate proneness of 
mankind, in every age of the world and in every 
nation, to idolatry, which the Bible, everywhere, 
condemns; to the equally inveterate proneness 
of the human family to disregard the existence 
and sovereignty of God, which the Bible, every- 
where, teaches; to the proneness of the human 
family to make much of conquerors and to be led 
away by the great events attending the rise and 
fall of empire, all of whom the Bible utterly dis- 
regards ; to the general disregard of religion, even 
among those who have been most moral, among 
men, while the Bible steadily and sturdily subor- 
dinates morals to religion; to the violent con- 
trast between the morality of the New Testament 
and that which the very best specimens of human 
nature have produced; to the contrast between 
Christ and mankind, generally, in their respec- 
tive lives, actions, and teachings; to the bound- 
less veneration and desperate tenacity with which 
the Jews have ever clung to their Scriptures, in 
contrast with what must have been their con- 
tempt for them, were the Scriptures spurious 
histories of their nation; to the incomprehensi- 
ble anomaly that Jews, by any merely natural 
process, should have originated such a book as 
the New Testament and such a religion as it 
inculcates; to the fact that the New Testament 
propounds a religion which aspires to universal 
dominion, to be achieved without violence and 
only by moral means; to the peremptory pro- 
hibition, in the New Testament, of propagating 
or protecting the religion it inculcates by coer- 
cion and penalties, sternly recognizing the 
rights of conscience as sacred, and consecrating 
the principle of toleration; to the marked con- 
trast between the uniform tone of the Bible and 
that of other founders of other religions, of 
every age and nation; to the contrast between 
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the Bible and other founders of religions, in re- 
lation to the future and invisible world; and to 
the inconsistency of human nature, merely, giv- 
ing such a picture of itself as the Bible gives of 
it—the author appeals to all these, we say, and 
insists, therefrom, that the thesis propounded in 
the beginning is true. He then proceeds, with 
the same deliberate care, to strengthen his 
argument from what is known of the antecedents 
of the several writers of the Scriptures; from 
coincidences between certain statements of the 
Scriptures and certain known facts of history; 
from indications of the unity of the Bible, in its 
several parts; and from other circumstances; 
and he closes with an Appendix, in which he 
enlarges on some topics which could not have 
been elaborated in the text. without creating 
confusion. 

The entire work is written with great power 
of argument and an unusual variety and force of 
illustration; and, as its publishers claim, it is, 
truly, ‘tone of the most important of recent 
‘*contributions to Apologetic Literature.” 

It is printed in a very superior style. 


28.—History of the Conquest of Peru; with a preliminary 
view of the civilization of the Incas. By William H. Prescott 
New and revised edition, with the author's latest corrections 
and additions, edited by John Foster Kirk. 
Vol I. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
cimo., pp. xxxvi, 510. Price $2.50. 


In two volumes. 
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We have already called the attention of our 
readers to the elegance and excellence of the 
new edition of Prescott’s works which Messrs. 
J. B. Lippincott & €o. are publishing; and we 
need only remind them of the subject, to en- 
sure their attention. 

The volume before us is the first of the Con- 
quest of Peru, in which, after presenting an 
elaborate ‘‘ view of the civilization of the Incas,” 
in all its various phases, the learned author 
carries his readers over the history of Peru, 
from its discovery until the capture of Cuzco, 
by Pizarro, in 1533. The peculiar beauty of 
Mr. Prescott’s style is so well known that we 
need not attempt to describe it: it is sufficient 
for us to say that the accomplished editor has 
done no more, in the text, than to incorporate 
the author’s latest corrections and additions; 
leaving, for footnotes, over his own initials, such 
alterations and corrections as he has regarded 
necessary. 

It will interest some of our readers, to be in- 
formed that the Preface to this work, which 
appears in this volume, contains Mr. Prescott’s 
autobiographical narrative of his loss of sight 
and that of the means which he adopted to 
remedy that loss, for the purpose of writing his 
histories, It is a narrative which may be read 
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and re-read; and if the drones of society could 
be induced to follow, ever so little, the example, 
thus presented, they would become better men 
and their country would be the gainer. 

As we have said, these volumes are gems of 
typographical neatness. 





29.—Modern Doubt and Christian Belief. A Series of Apol- 
ogetic Lectures addressed to earnest seekers after Truth. By 
Theodore Christlieb, D.D. Translated, with the author's sanc- 
tion, chiefly by the Rev. H. U. Weitbrecht, Ph. D., and edited 
by the Rey. T. L. Kingsbury, M. A. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong, & Co. 1874. Octavo, pp. xx, 549. Price $3. 
The author of this volume is Professor of The- 
ology at Bonn; and this is the first of a prom- 
ised series of volumes, apologetic in their 
character and purposes, and designed to supply, 
especially, ‘‘the special needs of thinking peo- 
‘* ple, in Germany,” as well as to supply, also, ‘‘a 
‘* want that was sensibly felt, elsewhere.” 
These Lectures, in their present form, are 


based on a series of public lectures, in defence | 


of Christianity, which were delivered by the 
author, ‘in London, ten years ago; and the 
volume before us embraces an examination of 
‘*the existing breach between modern culture 
‘*and Christianity,” its causes, extent, and cur- 
ableness; of Reason and Revelation, their re- 
spective natures and the relations existing be- 
tween them; of the non-biblical conceptions of 
God—Atheism, Materialism, Pantheism, Deism, 
and Rationalism—of the theology of Scripture 
and of the Church; of the negation of miracles; 
of the modern anti-miraculous accounts of the 
life of Christ—the ‘‘ old Rationalistic accounts,” 
Schenkel’s Sketch of the Character of Christ, 
Strauss’s Life of Christ, Renan’s Vie de Jésus—of 
modern denials of the Resurrection; and of the 
modern critical theory of primitive Christianity. 
The question of the Inspiration of Scripture 
and special points connected therewith, as well 
as the objections raised by the votaries of natural 
science to the narrative of the Bible, concerning 
the Creation, the Deluge, the Descent of Man, 
etc., will be included in the volume or volumes 
to come. 

In the discussion of his several subjects, Doc- 
tor Christlieb is very thorough, very clear, and 
very forcible; and, as an apology for Christian- 
ity, it has no superior. 





30.—The heart of Africa. Three years’ travels and adven- 
tures in the unexplored regions of Central Africa, from 1868 
to 1871. By Dr. Georg Schweinfurth. Translated by Ellen R. 
Frewer. With an Introduction by Winwood Reade. In two 
volumes. With Maps and Wood-cut Illustrations. New York: 


Harper & Bros. 1874, Octavo, pp. [I,] xvi, 559 [II.] x., 521. | 


Price $8. 
The author of these volumes was born at Riga, 
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in 1836; studied at Heidelberg and Berlin; 
and devoted himself to the study of Botany. 
Attracted by the flora of Africa, he visited that 
Continent, in 1863, proceeding through Egypt, 
to Khartoom, near the confluence of the White 
Nile with the Blue, or Black, Nile; and, after 


‘more than two years’ absence, he returned, well 


Jaden with botanical treasures. In 1868, he 
made a second visit to ‘‘the heart of Africa,” 
under the auspices of the Royal Academy of 
Science and the Humboldt Institution, of Berlin ; 
and spent three years and a half in the very 
center of that Continent, passing beyond the 
country of the Niam-Niam, and visiting the 
hitherto unknown kingdom of Monbutto; con- 
tributing, materially, to the knowledge pre- 
viously possessed concerning the Nile; settling 
the vexed question concerning the race of 
dwarfs, in that country; increasing, immensely, 
our knowledge of the natural history of the 
countries through which he passed, of the 
character and condition of their inhabitants, 
and of the structure of the Continent; and, to 
some extent, breaking the darkness of the 
heathenism which overshadows it and opening 
a way to the introduction of what we call ‘‘ civ- 
‘‘ilization”’ and its peculiar benefits and evils. 

In the two elegant volumes before us, we 
have the narrative of this expedition and a de- 
scription of its results, presented in a charming 
style, and with the precision and accuracy 
which stamp the author as an acconrplished 
scholar as well as an energetic explorer. His 
exposition of the system of slave-hunting, in 
the interior of Africa; his minute descriptions 
of the flora, the animal life, and the hydro- 
graphy of Central Africa; his exposition of the 
political and social status of the negro, in his 
original home; his description of African Art; 
and his settlement of vexed questions of both 
ethnology and geography, justly place Doctor 
Schweinfurth in the front rank of African ex- 
plorers, and at the head of those who have 
made their explorations as useful to the entire 
range of physical science, as to the mere geog- 
raphy of that Continent. 

The typography and illustrations of these 
beautiful volumes are worthy of the learned 
author and of his subject; and to the ethnol- 
ogist, the botanist, and the student of geog- 
raphy, especially, they will be especially use- 
ful and unusually welcome. 





31.—Prophetic Voices concerning America. A Monograph. 
By Charles Sumner. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1874. Duode- 
cimo, pp. iv., 176. 


In the Atlantic Monthly, Mr. Sumner published 
a paper, on this subject, which attracted a great 
deal of attention, not only because of the pecu- 
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liarity of the subject but of the scholarship, in 
its author, which it displayed: in the volume 
before us, Mr. Sumner has re-produced that 
article, ‘‘ revised and enlarged.” 

Opening with the remarkable lines of Seneca, 
in the chorus of his Medea, concerning the ‘‘ new 
‘* worlds” which, ‘‘in later ages,’ should ap- 
pear in ‘‘ ocean”; quoting, also, the still more 
definite conclusion of scientific Strabo, concern- 
ing the existence of ‘‘two and indeed more 
‘* inhabited lands prolonged into the Atlantic” ; 
the guess of Petrarca concerning the ‘ far-off 
‘*nations in a world remote ”’; and the more posi- 
tive averment of the Italian poet, Pulci, that 
‘‘men shall descry another hemisphere”—all 
written before Columbus lifted the veil which 
hid the New World from the Old—he proceeds | 
to quote from Milton, Cowley, Sir Thomas ; 
Browne, Sir Joshua Child, Doctor Charles 
Davenant, Bishop Berkeley, Samuel Sewall, the | 
Marquis d’Argenson, Turgot, Horace Walpole, ! 
Marquis de Montcalm, and various others, of 
more recent date, whose partisan or national 
= gor have led them to speculate, more or 
ess intelligently, on England’s downfall and 
America’s elevation. 

That this paper served to illustrate Mr. Sum- 
ner’s varied scholarship, is true; but we must 
be excused from regarding the greater number 
of his quotations as ‘‘ prophetic voices.” Thus, 
Milton makes no pretense to prophecy—he 
simply laments the evil policy of a Government, 
as an ‘‘ ill-boding sign,” when ‘‘ the inhabitants, 
‘**to avoid insufferable grievances, at home, are 
‘‘enforced by heaps to forsake their native 
‘*country;’’ Cowley told of ‘‘ distracted” and 
‘¢forlorn ’? Europe, which would need ‘‘to be 
‘* pitied” even by America—«hich has not yet come 
to pass—in connection with his extravagant 
‘*prophecy”’ concerning America, which is 
equally unfulfilled and ever will be; Sir Thomas 
Browne prophecied merely of Africa ceasing to 
sell her people for slaves and America ceasing 
to ‘*send out her treasure, but employ it, at 
‘home, in American pleasure,” both portions 
of which, are, now, and are likely to remain, 
wholly false ** prophecies” ; Child and Davenant, 
reasoning from known causes to certain effects, 
were simply intelligent economists, indicating 
known results from the ‘‘ frugality, industry, 
‘*and temperance,” which were seen in the colo- 
nists, ‘‘and the happiness of the laws and 
‘* institutions ” under which they were supposed 
to have lived; and others, of later date, are 
equally unworthy of being regarded as ‘* proph- 
‘*ecies,” on any subject. It is very true that 
Seneca and Strabo, Petrarca and Pulci wrote 
of what, we suppose, they knew absolutely noth- 
ing; but, with the exception of Bishop Berk- 
eley, the race of the prophets, concerning 
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America, began and ended with them, unless the 


false prophets, who told of matters which have 


not come to pass and which, very probably, never 
will be realized, are to be counted among them. 

As we have said, Mr. Sumner’s scholarship is 
seen in every page of this volume; but it affords, 
also, an apt illustration of his weakness, as a 
statesman, and his extravagance, and consequent 
uselessness, as an authority, in anything. 

The volume is elegantly printed and illustrated 
with an admirable portrait. 


32.—The Outlaw’s Daughter; or, Adventures in the South, 
By Emerson Bennett. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen, ang 
Haffelfinger, 1874. Duodecimo, pp. 343. Price $1.50, 

Villeta Linden ; or, the Artist’s Bride. By Emerson Bennett 
Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen, and Haffelfinger. 1874. Duo- 
decimo, pp. 414. Price $1.50. 


Mr. Bennett is widely and favorably known 
as a writer of popular fiction. His stories are 
generally founded on frontier life; and his de- 
scriptions of manners and incidents are written 
with great power and startling effect. 

He has secured a well-established and wide- 
spread reputation, as one of the leading writers 
of modern American fiction; and as his writings 
are voluminous and of permanent interest, it is 
proposed to re-produce them, in uniform style, 
at a moderate cost. The volumes before us are 
the first two of the series; and as they are well- 
printed and bound in a very attractive style, 
they will undoubtedly secure a very extended 
circulation. 


33.—Lincoln and Seward. Remarks upon the Memorial Ad- 
dress of Chas. Francis Adams, on the late Wm. H. Seward, 
with Incidents and Comments illustrative of the Measures and 
Policy of the Administration of Abraham Lincoln, and Views 
as to the relative positions of the late President and Secretary 
ef State. By Gideon Welles, Ex-Secretary of the Navy. New 
York: Sheldon & Co, 1874. Duodecimo, pp. 215. 


Portions of this volume have already appeared 
in the Galazy ; but the entire work, as prepared 
by Mr. Welles, appears, for the first time, in the 
volume before us. 

Mr. Adams, in his Eulogy on Mr. Seward, 
displayed, as he is apt to do, an insufficient ac- 
quaintance with his subject to do justice either 
to it or to himself. We do not know what his 
habits are nor what his facilities to acquire in- 
formation; but he must be either very indolent 
or very ill-supplied, as we remember the lamen- 
table botch he made, a couple of years ago, when 
he attempted to tell the New York Historical 
Society concerning American Neutrality; and 
we perceive, now, that he was quite as much un- 
prepared to eulogize Mr. Seward, as Mr. Sew- 
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ard ought to have been eulogized, when he sub- 
sequently attempted, at Albany, to perform the 
latter duty. 

It could not have been necessary to belittle 
anybody, in order to add to Mr. Seward’s repu- 
tation; and Mr. Seward himself, could he have 
heard such an attempt, would have indignantly 
denounced any such injustice. But Mr. Adams, 
like his grandfather and his father, must needs 
tear down, in order that he may the more surely 
elevate his subject ; and. in this case, Mr. Lincoln 
was thrust aside in order that Mr. Seward might 
be unduly elevated. It is well, therefore, that 
Mr. Welles has regarded it as a duty to protect 
his Chief, one of whose chosen advisers he was; 
and it is well, too, that his bravery is equal to 
his ability, prompting him to proclaim to the 
world, fearlessly, the ugly truths which his prac- 
tised pen has recorded, without stopping to in- 
quire who shall be pleased or who displeased, 
because of it. 

Mr. Welles, very properly, regards Mr. Lin- 
coln as the real head of the Administration ; and, 
generally, he was truly so. Mr. Stanton, it is 
true, was permitted to bully even Mr. Lincoln, 
sometimes, and, sometimes, Mr. Seward took 
the responsibility of doing what Mr. Lincoln 
disapproved and would not have authorized; 
but, from the beginning, as we happen to know 
from Mr. Stanton himself, Mr. Lincoln’s habit 
was to take the responsibility and to act, for 
himself, without consulting anybody—to lead, 
rather than to be led. He was unquestionably 
the real head of the Administration; although 
the heads of Departments sometimes assumed 
to be something more than subordinates. 

There has been no more important work 
issued, concerning the history of that eventful 
period than this; and those who shall seek in- 
formation on the subject, will thank Mr. Welles 
for so timely and so valuable a help, as this 
volume will continue to afford. 


34.—Our Missions. A Lecture delivered in Westminster 
Abbey, on December 3, 1873. By F. Max Miiller, M. A. With 
an Introductory Sermon by Arthur Penrhyn’ Stanley, D.D., 
Dean of Westminster. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 
1874. Duodecimo, pp. 77. 


It is a clear indication of the drift of senti- 
ment, in the Established Church of England, 
that Max Miiller, the learned German philolo- 
gist, was admitted to the Nave of Westminster 
Abbey, to unite with the Dean of that ancient 
seat of English ecclesiastical authority, in pre- 
senting to England’s leading classes, the subject 
of ‘‘ Missions ’’—missions to the heathen, for 
the propagation of the Christian Faith. It was, 
certainly, an innovation on established usage; 
and, as Max Miiller does not pretend to be es- 


sonal orthodox, if, indeed, he pretends to be 
anything, in religion, it was equally remarkable, 
as a general principle. 

The lecture presented the different kinds of 
religions—Semitic, Aryan, and Chinese; mis- 
sionary and non-missionary—the similarity of 
the three missionary religions—Buddhism, 
Mohammedanism, and Christianity—in the 
spirit of truth and the spirit of love which have 
originated and sustained them; the decline of 
the non-mission religions—Judaism, Brahman- 
ism, and Zoroastrianism —the triangular fight, 
for pre-eminence, between the three missionary 
religions, which must inevitably arise ; the object 
of missions; the character of mission labor— 
parental and controversial; the effect of toleration 
—passive toleration —on those who are favored 
with it, in neutralizing the bad traits of all re- 
ligions; the ‘‘inspiration of the Vedas” of 
Indian literature; the limits of missionary ef- 
forts; what is and what is not ‘‘true Christi- 
‘‘anity.” All these matters were discussed 


with a distinctness of utterance which is re- 


certain sound—and the result is that those who 
are engaged in the work of missions, foreign 
or domestic, have new material for thought, 
which they may very usefully ponder over. 


35.— Woman's Wrong. By Mrs. Eiloart. 
B. Peterson & Bros. Sine anno. Duodecimo, 
19—408. Price $1.75. 


A novel, full of interest, illustrative of the 
effect of that feature, in law, which gives the 
father a right, in the testamentary appointment 
of a guardian for his children, to define the 
residence of those children, after his decease, 
and the extent of the jurisdiction over them of 
that guardian, even to the exclusion of the 
mother’s care. It is one of those fictions which 
have points in view and to be established; and 
it furnishes food for reflection to every parent, 
whether of noble or ignoble descent. 

It is very neatly printed. 


Philadelphia: T. 
pp. 2, unpaged 


36.—My Hero. By Mrs. Forrester. 
Peterson & Bros. Sine anno. 
—371. Price $1.75. 

A story of senseless devotion, in a female, to 
a ‘‘hero” who was a vagabond, even in the 
face of the most indisputable evidence and of 
the most honorable efforts of others. 

It is very neatly printed. 


Philadelphia: T. B. 
Duodecimo, pp. 2, unpaged, 9 


37.—The Dead Secret, A Novel. 
adelphia: T. B. Peterson & Co. 
4, 637. 


By Wilkie Collins. 
Sine anno. 


Phil- 
Duodecimo, pp, 
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The character of Wilkie Collins’s writings is 
so well known that we need not attempt to de- 
scribe it; and the volume before us is not an ex- 
ception to the general class of his writings. It 
will be acceptable to the greater number of 
those who have pleasure in reading works of 
fiction. 

It is very neatly printed. 


38.—Lord of Himself. A Novel. By Francis H. Underwood. 
Bosion: Lee & Shepard. 1874. Duodecimo, pp. 512. Price 
$1.75. 


A story of life, thirty years ago, in the inte- 
rior of Kentucky, while slavery was a living fact 
and abolitionism merely a misty phantom. 

It is said to be a faithfully drawn picture of 
country life, in Kentucky, at the period refer- 
red to, say in 1844; and, as such, it possesses 
an interest far beyond any mere novel, because 
such pictures are seldom seen, and those who 
can draw them are, year by year, becoming less 
numerous. 

The author is well known as one of the edi- 
tors of the Atlantic Monthly, in its early days; 
and his practised pen has certainly enabled him 
to produce a well written and very attractive 
work. 


39. The History of Greece. By Professor Dr. Ernst Curtius 
Translated by Adolphus William Ward, A.M. Vol. IV. New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1874. Duodecimo, pp. 
530. Price $2.50. 

We have hitherto noticed this work, and 
little now remains but to announce the appear- 
ance of another volume, uniform in ‘style with 
the three which have preceded it, and not less 
meritorious as an authority in Grecian history. 

The periods embraced in this volume are that 
(B. C. 404-879) when Sparta was the ruling 
power in Greece, and that (B. C. 379-362) when 
Thebes controlled. It includes, of course, the 
history of Athens under the Thirty and after 
the restoration of the Constitution, to the death 
of Socrates; the relations of Sparta and Persia; 
the Corinthian War; the consequences of the 
Peace of Antalcidas; the uprising of Thebes 
and her struggle for her rights: and the offen- 
sive wars of Thebes; closing with the Battle of 
Mantinea and the death of Epaminondas. ' 

There is very much in every portion of this 
excellent work which American citizens may 
usefully read and reflect over—very many lessons 
which they may profitably study in connection 
with their own country’s history and destiny. 
There are, therein, warnings, enforced by illus- 
trations, which our country cannot safely disre- 
gard; warnings which will not be disregarded, 
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unless in a spirit of utter recklessness and dis- 
sipation. 
The typography of the work is very excellent. 


41.—A Self-made Woman; or, Mary Idyl’s Trials and Tri- 
umphs. By Emma May Buckingham. New York: 8S. R, Wells. 
1873. Duodecimo, pp. 343. 


A well-told story of ‘‘a self-made woman ”’— 
a woman who, from a low estate and under 
physical disadvantages, by her own unaided 
exertions, overcame all difficulties and attained 
position and affluence. 

It is, of course, a novel, and possesses all the 
characteristics of the better works of that class; 
but it may be usefully read by all who desire, 
honestly, to better their condition and honestly 
labor to accomplish it. 

It is very neatly printed. 


41.—Sabbath-school help. Au exposition of the International 
By Alfred Nevin, D.D., LL.D. 
Philadelphia : Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger. 1874. Duode- 
cimo, pp. 96. 


An excellent ‘‘ help” for Sunday-scholars, in 
their studies of the lessons in Mark. It is sim- 
ple in style, withoutjundue elaboration of the sub- 
ject; and the accompaning Parallel Passages and 
Questions add, very materially, to its usefulness. 

It is a very neat and convenient little volume; 
and is worthy of an extended circulation. 


42,—The Hidden Sin, A sequel to The Dethroned Heiress. 
By Miss Eliza A. Dupuy. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 
Sine anno. Duodecimo, pp. 2 pages, unnumbered, 18—357. Price 
$1.75. 


In our January number, we noticed The De- 
throned Heiress, as an unfinished work: we have 
before us, in the work under notice, the sequel 
to that work, finishing the story. 

We have not yet found time to do more than 
glance over it; but we perceive that the interest 
of the former volume—little as we found in it 
to interest us—is kept up inthis; and we com- 
mend it to those readers of sensational literature 
who delight in crime and its consequences, color- 
ed far beyond the ordinary shades of such 
actions, in real life. 

The typography of the work is very neat; 
and its substantial binding adapts it to the 
handling which such works generally receive. 


43.—Sunday School Edition. A Commentary, Critical, Ex- 
pository, and Practical, of the Gospel of Mark for the use of 
Bible-classes and Sabbath-Schools. By John J. Owen, D.D, 
LL.D. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1874. Duo- 
decimo, pages 4, pp. unpaged, 147—501. 
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A portion of a larger volume, extracted and 
bound in separate form, forthe use of Sunday- 
schools. 

The exposition, in this work, is not very 
elaborate, although, as far as it goes, it ap- 
pears to have been written carefully and con- 
scientiously. It will be found very useful to 
all students of Mark’s Gospel who shall not 
desire to dive into the depths of biblical philo- 
logy and sectarian discussion. 


44.—The Autobiography of Edward Wortley Montagu. With 
a Preface by R. Shelton Mackenzie, LL.D. Philadelphia: T. 
B. Peterson & Bros. Sine anno. Duodecimo, pp. 540. Price 
$1.75. 


This is, certainly, a very remarkable work ; 
and, although it probably belongs among the 
historical and the biographical, it seems to 
belong rather to the class of romance. 

The author is said to have been the only son 
of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, of whom the 
world knows a great deal, and her husband, 
who was the British Ambassador to Turkey, a 
member of the Ministry, in the days of George L., 
and the personal friend of Swift, Steele, 
Addison, Congreve, etc. He was unfortunate 
enough to secure the ill-will of both his 
parents, from his infancy; and he was, conse- 
quently, brought up in neglect and subjected to 
harsh treatment, from servants and understrap- 
pers of the household. His manhood was 
equally forbidding; and he evidently regarded 
the world of fashion with the utmost disgust. 
As a necessary consequence, his parents were 
treated with the same contempt which he ex- 
tended to the rest of the world; and neither 
monarch nor subject, male nor female, noble- 
man nor commoner, is spared from his terrible 
strictures. 

Those who are interested in the history of 
English society, during the reign of the first 
George, will be especially interested in what are 
said to be life-like pictures of the notables of 
that period, which this volume presents. 

It is very neatly printed and substantially 
bound. 


45.—Sunday School Edition. The Gospel according to Mark 
explained by Joseph Addison Alexander. New York: Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong, & Co. 1874. Duodecimo, pp. xxiii, 444. 


It is hardly necessary, at this late day, to say 
anything, to our readers, of the late Doctor 
Alexander or of his writings; but a re-print 
of his exposition of the Gospel by Mark, for 
the use of Sunday-schools, calls for more than 
a merely passing notice. 
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A very carefully prepared Introduction is fol- 
lowed by a very thorough exposition of the 
text of the Gospel, verse by verse, from the stand- 
point of an ‘‘Old School” Presbyterian, of the 
most strait-laced class. 

The great ability of Doctor Alexander is mat- 
ter of history; and the careful production of 
the solid scholarship and patient research of 
such a man is always entitled to the highest re- 
spect. But there are times when even scholars 
like Doctor Alexander encounter unwelcome 
facts—facts which, honestly regarded, tend to 
unseat ancient prejudices and overthrow inac- 
curate teachings—and, in such cases, not even 
such as he can seek to evade those facts, or to 
belittle them, or to create fictions to offset them, 
without belittling their own characters as schol- 
ars, honest men, and Christians. Such an in- 
stance occurs on pages 10, 11, of this volume, in 
the author’s unworthy attempts to evade theforce 
of the words, ‘‘and was baptized of John 1n 
‘* Jordan” [Mark i.,9] and ‘‘straightway coming 
‘UP OUT OF THE WATER, he saw the heavens 
‘ opened” [Jbid. verse 10] in order to fit the 
Gospel to the standard of the Westminster 
Catechism; and we need hardly say that Doc- 
tor Alexander, in thus dodging the record, in 
order to screen his own and his church’s un- 
authorized mutilation of a positive ordinance of 
the Head of the Church, merely for their own 
personal convenience, has lowered himself in 
the scale of Christian commentators as well as 
in that of faithful Christian Ministers. 

The volume is very neatiy printed. 


46.—A Nove. CaTALOGUE.—We have just re- 
ceived a small pamphlet, which, coming as it 
does when the mercury is beginning to rise, 
has a most peculiar interest. It is a complete 
Catalogue of works on The Devil, comprising 
his History, Adventures, Tricks, etc. 

It is divided into two parts,—the first, in- 
cluding books treating of his Satanic Majesty, 
as viewed in Theology, Philosophy, and Ethics; 
the second, presenting the humorous side of 
the subject, each being chronologically ar- 
ranged. Quotations, Aphorisms, and Proverbs 
enrich the pages of this brochure, and make it, 
what is almost unknown to Catalogues, pleas- 
ant reading in itself. 

This Catalogue is issued by Scribner, Welford, 
and Armstrong, 654 Broadway, New York; and 
is, we believe, the only one wholly devoted to 
this subject, of books, actually for sale, ever 
published. We would urge all our readers not 
only to see this pamphlet, but also the curious 
collection of books it describes. 





